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BOOK II.—continued. 
CHAPTER IV. 


*I knew him once.’ 


Tar luminous darkness of a spring night was beginning faintly to 
pale and whiten when Waveney turned from Dryborough House. 
Across the square a wan light was stealing into the sky above the 
sleeping houses ; the lamps of the carriages and hansoms burned 
brighter as they passed into the shadow of the portico. The 
joyless vegetation of the garden lay under the mystery of night, 
and the depth of shadow in the streets leading from the square 

was still unbroken by the dawn. e 

Waveney of late had conceived a curious liking for walking 
home after his parties; his evenings seemed to give him thoughts 
which a walk in the morning air helped him the better to digest. 
Falling in love, under any circumstances, is a sufficiently dis- 
turbing experience, and the excitement is not diminished if the 
woman you love enjoys a reputation for exceptional beauty. 

Now, admiration is less blind than love. In the days when he 
had only admired her he had been critical of Nora, and had found 
her character less faultless than her beauty. He had discovered 
traits which jarred on him like a false note touched by a fine player, 
and chilled him like a cold wind crossing a landscape under the 
rays of aromantic sun. He felt that she was self-contained ; the 
_ immaterial, the poetic, the spiritual seldom appealed to her, and 
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towards the exceptionally generous and heroic he considered her 
unwarrantably sceptical. But, worse, in many little acts he had 
found her hard; he had detected malice in her sarcasms, and 
more than once something very like cruelty in her treatment of 
others. To these flaws in his goddess love had made him blind, 
beguiling him with all manner of excuses. The lily certainly has 
not the thorns of the rose ; but has it the rose’s glories of colour ? 
A knowledge of life may not be conducive to tenderness; but he 
was no lover of the virtues of immaturity. He was a man of the 
world and no sentimentalist, and would want a woman of the 
world for his wife. But convincing and reassuring as this reason- 
ing was, a doubt was left in his mind, a doubt which gave him 
pause, a doubt which his most intimate friend never lost an 
occasion to awaken. 

He was beginning to go over the old ground this morning as 
he set out from Dryborough House. To have a strengthening 
passion on the one hand, and a constitutional indecision and a 
rare capacity for balancing consequences on the other, makes a 
position which is likely to give a man abundant material for 
reflection. Fortunately, perhaps, this morning he was not 
destined to carry his reflections very far. He had turned into a 
side street, and had walked some little way past the dark houses, 
each with its two windows beside the heavy porch, and its area 
and stone balustrade, the flowers in the boxes on the window-sills 
seeming to be the only live things about them, when he noticed 
that the sound of other footsteps on the pavement had joined the 
echo of his own. It was the echo of a more rapid step than his, 
and before he had gone many yards it sounded close behind him. 
Waveney turned, and the man who was following came up with 
him. 

‘Good evening again,’ he said. 

They had paused beyond the light of the nearest gas-lamp, 
and Waveney failed to recognise the voice. But looking closer he 
saw that the man was Gilbert. 

‘I think our roads lie in the same direction,’ he said, not 
observing, or choosing to ignore, Waveney’s indifference to his 
greeting. 

Waveney moved on beside him. 

‘I heard you tell somebody the other day that you had rooms 
off Piccadilly,’ Gilbert explained. ‘I live just out of Jermyn 
Street.’ 
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Waveney named his street. 

Mr. Gilbert touched upon the advantages offered by Piccadilly 
and its neighbourhood to bachelors and men of clubs, but the 
conversation did not move easily. Suddenly Mr. Gilbert changed it. 

‘I once had the pleasure of meeting your father, Mr. Key- 
worth,’ he said. ‘It was many years ago. Let me see; it must 
be as many as twenty—twenty-two years ago now, I-think ; yes, 
or rather more.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Waveney, whose tone betrayed that he was 
interested. 

‘Yes ; twenty-two at least. I didn’t mention it when I made 
your acquaintance the other night, for I thought you might 
perhaps be curious to know where I had had the pleasure of 
meeting Sir George, and, unfortunately, our meeting has some- 
what painful associations which I thought it better not to revive 
just then.’ 

With a man less prejudiced than Waveney, Gilbert’s tone 
would have proved the sincerity of his consideration. With 
Waveney it merely served to deepen his misgiving. 

‘To make no mystery of the matter,’ he resumed, with the 
same note of apology in his voice, ‘it was at the house of your 
uncle, Mr. Richard Leigh, that I met your father. It was only 
on one occasion, and it is improbable that Sir George would 
remember it.’ He laid especial stress upon these words, as if he 
wished Waveney to recollect that he had said them. Waveney, 
however, was too much impressed by all Gilbert was saying to 
detect the emphasis upon this. ‘Our meeting was stamped upon 
my mind by the misfortune which befell poor Leigh soon after.’ 

Waveney felt that circumstances were playing him a sorry 
trick. That a man he disliked so cordially, and whom he so 
instinctively mistrusted, should claim association of any kind with 
the darkest episode in his family’s history seemed to give him 
just cause for complaint. And his imagination outran the facts. 
What was the motive for this communication, he wondered. 
Gilbert, of course, had followed him to make it. 

Mr. Gilbert proceeded to explain his motive. 

‘I must apologise, he said, ‘for alluding to matters which 
must be even more painful for you than forme. But,’ he added, 
more lightly, ‘as I hope we may become better acquainted, I 
thought it would be as well to tell you what I trust, you know 
will only serve to make us better friends,’ 
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Waveney made him a formal acknowledgment. He relented 
so far as to admit that having the knowledge, Gilbert was acting 
like a gentleman in letting him know that he possessed it. And 
the occasion seemed to be not ill-chosen. 

They had passed St. George’s Hospital, and were crossing over 
to Apsley House. The sky was lightening over the Green Park, 
a misty pearly whiteness rising above the houses in the east, while 
the lights of the endless gas-lamps, winding beside the empty 
roadways, were beginning to look small and strange. The air was 
cool, and Waveney suggested a quickening of the pace, but Gilbert 
appeared not to hear him. 

‘I was a great friend of your uncle’s,’ he went on, somewhat, 
it seemed to Waveney, in contradiction to his apology. ‘I knew 
him before he married and went to live at Hampstead. It was at 
Hampstead I met your father. Let me see: didn’t Sir George 
take poor Leigh’s little girl to live with you after her mother’s 
death ?’ 

Waveney said that this was so. 

‘ Of course,’ responded Mr. Gilbert. ‘It is so long ago I had 
almost forgotten it. Is she with you still, may I ask?’ 

‘No,’ said Waveney, with some hesitation. 

‘ Married, perhaps ?’ 

‘No, she is not married ;’ but feeling that the brevity of his 
answers needed some atonement, he added, ‘she has gone abroad 
to live with some relations on her father’s side,’—which was the 
answer usually given to those who inquired after Maggie. 

‘Indeed,’ said- Gilbert. After thinking for a moment or two, 
he suggested, musingly, ‘Let me see now—what relations would 
those be? If I remember aright, your uncle had no brothers or 
sisters—or stop, had hea sister?’ Gilbert said this very tenta- 
tively. 

Waveney was placed in a difficult position. To tell the truth 
was not possible, and any attempt at prevarication would be 
hazardous, since Gilbert’s manner left the extent of his knowledge 
of Leigh’s family uncertain. He might know—Waveney fancied 
he did—that on her father’s side Maggie had no near relations. 
He decided to leave the question unanswered. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he said, as politely as he could, ‘ but there 
is so much that is painful in my cousin’s story, and so much that 
for obvious reasons we never allude to, that I must ask you to 
excuse my not going into it further.’ 
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Mr. Gilbert apologised, and the readiness of the apology 
seemed to Waveney suspicious. They walked some yards in 
silence. Waveney abstained from changing the subject, wishing 
to see whether Gilbert would change it of himself. His curiosity 
was soon satisfied. 

‘I suppose,’ Gilbert said, ‘you never saw your uncle—or, at 
least, don’t remember him, if you did ?’ 

‘I believe I saw him when I was a child; I nan remember 
him,’ Waveney answered. ‘ What in the world can it mean!’ he 
thought to himself. 

‘No, you would not be likely to remember him. Twenty-two 
years! It’s a long time. . . . What a wonderful escape that was 
of poor Leigh’s! He must have had friends outside.’ 

Waveney had heard the story of Leigh’s escape from his father, 
but had no wish to afford Gilbert. any information. There was, 
however, one question which he had a marked desire to ask him ; 
and after a moment’s reflection he decided that the desire might 
be gratified. 

r Did you consider the sentence just, Mr, Gilbert ?’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘You mean, did I think the evidence conclusive ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You have asked me a very painful question. Yes, I regret 
to say that I did come to the conclusion that it was just. There 
was the evidence of Mr. Rees and of Mrs. Knight, who actually 
saw the deed done, and of the servants who entered the room a 
few seconds after. The theory of the defence was impossible, 
though poor Leigh himself believed if. I mean, it was a terrible 
hallucination—the result of a shock as awful as a man can receive 
and live. His mind refused to accept the truth. And I fancy, as 
a matter of fact, hallucinations of this kind are not uncommon. 
I know a man who had the misfortune to put the contents of one 
barrel of his breechloader into a friend with whom he was out 
shooting. There can be no doubt that he did it, because the 
man he shot is alive still to tell the tale. Yet my friend per- 
sistently denies it in the teeth of the most positive evidence— 
not from fear of the consequences, or anything of that sort, for 
everyone knew that it was an accident-—but from honest convic- 
tion of his innocence. The truth was so distressing that his mind 
refused to grasp it. And I believe your uncle’s accusation of Rees 
isyan hallucination of a similar kind,’ 
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Waveney admitted the force of Gilbert’s reasoning. He knew 
that his father was of the same opinion, and for his own part did 
not see that any other opinion was possible. They were nearing 
the end of the Green Park, and Waveney observed it with satis- 
faction, feeling that his release was at hand. 

But Gilbert had one more question for him. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, with a casualness that was admirably 
timed, for during the talk of the last minute or two Waveney’s 
attitude had somewhat softened, ‘ your father has communication 
with Leigh ? I suppose you know where he is ?’ 

‘No, we have had no communication with him fora long time.’ 

‘Ah! I thought Miss Leigh might perhaps keep you in- 
formed.’ 

Waveney turned tohim. In the strengthening light Gilbert's 
features were clearly visible, but though it was some seconds 
before Waveney withdrew his gaze, Gilbert showed no conscious- 
ness of his observation. Only, when at last he looked at him, 
the smile in his restless eyes seemed to Waveney like the smile 
of triumph. The man, he admitted, was too much for him. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Dolce far niente.’ 


THE season wore away. It was not until it was nearly over, and 
Goodwood was looming above the social horizon, that Waveney 
found time to visit the Court. Sir George was not a little pleased 
to have him. Mrs. Fry wasa trying companion for a man of the 
baronet’s temperament. He was fond of society, and liked to 
have people about him, especially when they were young people 
and cheerful. His sister, on the contrary, disliked society of all 
kinds, and possessed an infinite capacity for depressing other 
people’s spirits. 

A change had come over the Court from the night on which 
Maggie had left it. A gloom, which seemed to grow deeper with 
time, had been stealing over the life of its inhabitants. To Sir 
George the loss of his niece had been a cruel blow, which the 
uncertainty that had latterly attended her fate had made the 
harder to bear. For three years, using the precautions prudence 
suggested, Maggie had maintained a correspondence with her 
uncle and Waveney. She had been successful in reaching the 
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continent, her presence having helped to save her father from the 
suspicion of others, if not from alarm on his own part. After much 
wandering they had paused in Germany, at a little town in a 
picturesque valley in Thiiringia. Leigh had reason to believe 
that the search was no longer active, and the beauty of the 
neighbourhood, which few English visited, gave him a pretext for 
settling there. Their life was smooth and uneventful. - Her letters 
were generally spirited—she was happy; her father was good to 
her ; her delight in the forest was boundless. Yet at times the 
cheerfulness would break down, and once or twice Sir George had 
detected stains on the paper which had seemed like the marks of 
tears. 

Suddenly the letters had failed. Sir George had written 
again and again, but his letters had received no answer; and for 
the last two years he had heard nothing of either Maggie or her 
father. 

The baronet himself had changed lamentably during the past 
five years. Imperceptibly, he had grown into the old man. The 
stoop of the broad shoulders had become more marked; he no 
longer sat his horse with the same easy confidence as of old; his 
step had lost its decision. But so gradual had the process been 
that of those about him only his old servants realised the change, 
and even they, perhaps, scarcely appreciated its significance. 

‘The house has never been the same since the day poor Miss 
Maggie went away,’ once observed Mrs. Hope, into whose hair 
little threads of silver were beginning to make their way. ‘ Her 
pretty face used to brighten us all up. And Sir George has taken 
it more to heart than any of us, it’s my belief.’ 

Edwards shook his head in mournful confirmation. 

‘ He gets very low,’ he said. ‘Mr. Waveney hadn’t ought to 
stay away as much as he does. But I suppose he’s young, and 
doesn’t think of it. He is fond of his father.’ 

‘I shall speak to Mr. Waveney when he comes home,’ said 
Mrs. Hope. ‘I think Sir George has been looking very poorly of 
late. He doesn’t take enough care of himself.’ 

‘And I should like to speak to some one else,’ added Mr. 
Edwards. ‘I should just like to tell her what I think of the 
way she neglects him. But there , 

‘It has always been her way,’ said Mrs. Hope. 

‘I hope I shan’t forget myself one of these days,’ he mur- 
mured. 
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Waveney, however, needed no admonition ; he was shocked to 
see the change only a few months had produced in his father. 
It made his heart ache to note how uncertain his step had grown, 
to feel him leaning on him for support when he took his arm in 
the old friendly way. His conscience accused him of neglect, 
and the plea of ignorance, which might have given him some 
justification, he manfully refused to accept. He cancelled his 
immediate engagements, and determined to spend the summer at 
the Court. 

Sir George found his son good company; his spirits were 
improved by his presence. Waveney possessed information about 
a variety of interesting matters, and to Sir George, who had seen 
little of the world for some years, his conversation was very 
refreshing. Waveney had his own comprehensive, interested, 
- inconclusive way of looking at things, his own pleasant freedom 
from unnecessary insistence, with at times an almost boyish 
frankness of amusement. They smoked together, and strolled 
together in the grounds, and there was a wealth of intelligent 
good-fellowship between them. It was only Mrs. Fry who suffered. 
She had no wish to hear about the latest successes in pictures or 
books, was indifferent to anecdotes even of the most prominent 
persons, and disapproved of gossip in exact proportion to its 
interest. And all through dinner she was obliged to listen to 
Waveney—a period of the day which she had of late devoted to 
silence, and, as her brother supposed, pious meditation, since 
she had a tolerant deprecatory way of receiving his remarks 
suggestive of the ‘Hush! It will be over directly’ with which 
one soothes little children who are disposed to talk in church. 
But as Waveney’s stay gradually prolonged itself, Sir George, in 
his kindly unselfishness, began to grow a little uneasy. 

‘I hope you are not doing this on my account,’ he said one 
day, when Waveney happened to mention an invitation to join 
the yacht of a friend of his at Oban, one of the invitations he 
intended to forego. ‘Pray don’t do anything of that sort. We 
are very glad to have you down here, and the longer you can 
stay the better. But there’s not much for you to do, and you are 
used to having your hands pretty full.’ 

‘I am afraid, all the same, they are idle hands.’ 

‘They will find their work. They never have been very idle 
hands. A little idleness is not a bad thing in its way. You have 
travelled since you left Oxford, and seen something of the world, 
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At your age that kind of idleness is as profitable as doing most 
things.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Waveney, ‘I have been round the world.’ 

‘And that is worth doing.’ 

‘It would be, if fewer people did it.’ 

Sir George smiled. ‘No, I don’t think you have wasted much 
time at present. Of course, now the question is: What is to 
come next ?’ 

Waveney was silent. 

‘ Politics ?—a seat in the House ?’ 

He shook his head. ‘I don’t feel drawn to politics.’ 

‘ Not at present.’ 

‘I doubt whether I shall change much.’ 

Sir George’s face darkened a little. ‘You would have a 
career,’ he said. ‘I believe you might make it a very successful 
career.’ 

‘T have no faith.’ 

Sir George pursed his lips. ‘ What is worse—I am afraid 
you have no party.’ 

‘No: my antipathies are pretty evenly distributed.’ 

Sir George smiled grimly. ‘That has always been my diffi- 
culty,’ he said. ‘Iam a Liberal. I have been a Liberal all my 
life-——’ ; 

‘ But Conservative candidates sometimes get your support.’ 

‘T am afraid they do too often,’ Sir George admitted. 

A moment later he added, ‘There is another answer to your 
question, you know.’ 

‘The question—— ?’ 

‘What is to come next. Men at your age sometimes 
marry.’ 

Waveney laughed. ‘That requires more faith still,’ he said. 

‘A faith a man cannot do without. You haveit. I shall be 
very glad to welcome your wife, my dear fellow, whenever you 
bring her tome. The sooner the better. I should like to see you 
settled—happtly settled’—Sir George emphasised the word— 
‘before [——’ 

Waveney interrupted him. ‘It is a serious matter,’ he 
laughed ; ‘but it shall have my consideration, certainly.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Sir George. 

And certainly the matter did have Waveney’s consideration. 

During the few weeks he had been at the Court his view of 
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things had changed. The quiet of the country had brought a re- 
action after the excitement of the past three months: the freedom 
and the freshness had come to him as an inexpressible relief. He 
had grown tired of balls and dinner parties, calls and at-homes, 
theatres and clubs, and was infinitely grateful that he would hear no 
more of them, at least for the next few weeks. The thought ofa 
top hat made him shudder, and not for the best story ever told 
would he have found himself in Pall Mall again for a single hour. 
To lounge in the shade with a pipe and a book, to breathe the 
scent of the lime trees, and watch the shadows lengthening in the 
park, and at evening to see the smoke from the red-roofed 
cottages in the village fading in the general twilight, appeared to 
him, in his present relish of such simple things, the highest 
happiness life could afford. 

And the change in his feelings naturally touched his philo- 
sophy. He felt weary of the world he had quitted; its unreality 
palled on him ; its pleasures, viewed with ‘contemplation’s sober 
eye,’ appeared very false and monotonous. He was tempted to 
think of it as a poor pageant, after all. The philosophy of Pall 
Mall and Kensington, to which he admitted he had been listening 
with no offended ear, disgusted him with its pretentiousness, its 
crude and trivial inadequacy. And with these thoughts of the 
world—the world which, nevertheless, had not used him un- 
handsomely—there revived old thoughts about Nora. 

He was not disloyal to her. He kept a rein on his criticism, 
and was far from allowing it to play around her unchecked. 
Moreover, in the weeks that had gone by, his love had strengthened, 
and his perception of the less lovely traits he had found in her 
had been growing weak and infrequent. Love had tied the bandage 
before his eyes, and love made him anxious to keep it there. It 
had come to pass with him, as it comes to pass with most lovers, 
that it was less of a trouble to know that flaws existed in his 
goddess than to be compelled to admit them. But one fact 
about her there was which there was no forgetting, because in a 
way it made the essence of her attraction for him—before all 
things else, Nora was a woman of the world. Worldling of the 
world was she, gifted with all those graces and amenities that make 
the charm of an experienced woman. It was by this, almost as 
much as by her beauty, that she had succeeded in winning him. 
She had stood out for him above the crowd by reason of a certain 
social power that was in her, as she had kept him perhaps by the 
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power which the perfect definiteness in her aims and life gave her 
over his own inconclusive many-sidedness. And she seemed to 
him now, as he thought of her, as the personification of the life 
he had quitted. But, at bottom, this life did not satisfy him. It 
was a phase of experience in which he was interested, but to 
which he had no wish to be committed irrevocably. Yet he knew 
that Nora belonged to this life body and soul, and it. says some- 
thing for the strength of his love—we will call it the strength— 
that, in spite of his fine perception of consequences, it was proof 
even against the knowledge of this abysmal difference between 
them. 

And in this changed view of things which the wholesome 
atmosphere of the old Court had given him, other thoughts 
pressed on his notice. Other memories, too, came back to him. 
In the woods and the walks about the Court, in its garden, its 
park, its old-fashioned rooms, there still lingered the memory of a 
sweet presence—the presence of a girl who had been his friend, 
who had given him a strange sympathy and comprehension, who 
had loved him with a love that had been a good deal more than a 
sister’s. Memories which had been growing feeble of late, overrun 
by the growth of experiences from a different life, revived in the 
secluded monotony of the old house, where Maggie’s place had 
never been filled, and her name was still lovingly mentioned. 

Involuntarily he put them side by side: Nora, with her beauty, 
her maturity, her social achievements, her power to win for herself 
a position in that world whose triumphs he was far from despising, 
and which, after all, was his; and Maggie, gentle and young and 
inexperienced, but intelligent and generous in her sympathy, and 
rich, in her own unobtrusive way, in womanly insight and know- 
ledge. The thought of her seemed to dissolve the present, and 
carry him back to the life they had lived together. He thought 
of it with a strange tenderness. It was not merely the memory 
of old associations that touched him—the recollection of childish 
pleasures, the stories of the little adventures and the little 
humorous experiences they had had in common; but he was 
conscious of a peculiar nearness to Maggie; he felt the place she 
had had in his life. Friends he had in abundance, but none who 
gave him such comprehension, such unexpectant devotion as hers. 
He felt. so sure of her that he fancied, if they met again, there 
would be the same relations between them. And beside the 
memory of those days, the existence he was now leading looked a 
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little unreal ; there were moments when Nora’s part in it appeared 
a trifle superficial. His love for her, he was forced to admit, 
scarcely reached the root of the matter. But the fact remained 
that he loved her; loved her the more perhaps—human nature 
moves in this way—for the forbearance he used in judging her ; 
and youth and the passion of youth were with him, to turn him 
aside from inconvenient conclusions. 

So the summer wore away, and he kept his wise resolution 
and remained at the Court. Sir George had perception enough 
to understand his motive, and his gratitude for this little show of 
consideration was almost pathetic to see. Father and son drew 
together again, and there was the friendship of old days between 
them. But alas! at six-and-twenty wise resolutions are apt to 
prove weaker than nature. In Waveney’s case it was not the 
restlessness of his own disposition merely that had to be contended 
with; a consideration, an obvious and lamentably prosaic con- 
sideration, entered the conspiracy against him. The weather, 
which throughout August and September had been exceptionally 
fine, changed in October, and in a world of falling leaves and 
dripping skies, in the early-gathering twilight of the shortening 
days, life at the Court became a vastly less cheerful experience. 

Waveney’s spirits declined. 

The rain fell, intermittently, but with a fine persistence, and 
day after day he returned a melancholy figure in the dusk, his 
fingers cold from contact with the moist greasy metal of his gun, 
muddy and wet and depressed by indifferent sport in the corners 
of the damp preserves. It was a state of things difficult to put 
up with—at least, for a man free to go south with the swallows 
any day if he chose, or, for a shorter flight, to wing his way to a 
snug little nest in Piccadilly. But a reluctance to leave his 
father, whom the autumn was trying, still kept him at the Court, 
where, after all, he would probably have remained till Christmas, if 
Fate had not interposed to tempt him. The Fate who tempted 
him was a prudent, far-seeing feminine soul, whose second 
daughter was about to be married. For, when he came down to 
breakfast one morning, Waveney found a letter from Mrs. Nixon 
on the table—a letter which informed him that Adie was.to be 
married to Lord Pilkington in November, and invited him to the 
Oaks for the wedding. 

That letter changed—or perhaps merely quickened—the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. The lighter, younger, pleasure-loving side 
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of him vehemently asserted itself, and responded to Mrs. Nixon’s » 
call with a quite disconcerting alacrity. That hesitating mind 
of his was at last made up, and the prospect of seeing Nora 
again revealed the strength of his impatience. He wrote to Mrs. 
Nixon and accepted her invitation; and before the appointed 
day came, decided that he would send his portmanteau by train, 
and himself would ride to the Oaks, the journey to Smeltington, 
owing to the want of direct communication (a want shortly to be 
supplied), being tedious and tiresome, though the distance across 
country was but fifteen miles. And so one fine morning—the 
weather had improved of late—Waveney mounted his mare at 
the door of the Court, and started blithely on his way ; and there 
was no warning in the air, no raven in his path to croak at him 
as he passed, but the Fates were silent and let him go. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘Sure Fortune never played a man of my policy such a trick before !’ 


Ir was dark when Waveney turned in at the gates which stood 
open for him, as for all comers, and passing under the shield, the 
pride of the Nixon’s of another generation, walked his mare up 
the drive to the somewhat unpromising front door. For once 
the hall of the Oaks belied its reputation. A fire blazed on the 
antique, hearth, a ruddy glow dyeing the cold paved floor, and 
making points of brightness on the polished surface of the obso- 
lete weapons on the walls. The entire house was pervaded by an 
air of cheerful preparation. The landings and passages were well 
lighted; through open doors he caught glimpses of firelight 
shining on the walls; everywhere he encountered that suggestiop 
of subdued confusion which betokens a house full of people. 

Mrs. Nixon welcomed him very pleasantly. Her spirits were 
good. The success of her daughter was a great satisfaction to 
her, and Lord Pilkington had been behaving very well. He had 
shown himself amenable in all the little matters connected with 
the wedding and the honeymoon, and Mrs. Nixon had found him 
considerate in the important matter of the settlement. Her 
misgivings—for to do her justice, she had had misgivings—were 
almost laid at rest; while she was able, with some sincerity, to 
express a belief that Lord Pilkington did not deserve his repu- 
tation. 
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She received Waveney very graciously, showing no sign that 
he had disappointed her. Her disappointment, however, had been 
great, for she had not doubted the seriousness of his attentions to 
her daughter. But being tolerant of the short-comings of men, 
to whom she was inclined to attribute but a small measure of 
responsibility, she laid the blame principally upon Nora. She 
blamed Nora for her pride—a foolish pride which had made her 
reject her mother’s practised assistance, and had prevented her, 
she was sure, from making the most of her opportunities for 
bringing the matter safely through. 

Nora’s treatment of him was perfect. Within an hour of their 
meeting, he had taken up his old relations towards her. She 
showed no consciousness of not having been used very well, and 
with Waveney, whose conscience was a little uneasy, there could 
have been no more successful treatment. He admitted that he 
had not behaved quite handsomely: without being especially 
sensitive in such matters, he felt that in his flirtations with her 
he had gone an unwarrantable length; and by not resenting his 
defection at the last she naturally deepened his remorse. The 
atmosphere of the Oaks inspirited him. The house was full of 
people he knew, people he had not seen for some months, people 
who had been acquiring in the interval a stock of gossip and 
stories and amusing experiences which gave their society a certain 
freshness and made them excellent company. It was a welcome 
change after the dulness of the Court, and his spirits went up 
with a bound. These people, too, liked him, and made him 
pleasantly aware of it, and though his sociability at bottom was a 
little superficial, a consciousness of popularity amused him. And 
whether it was the case or not, he fancied he detected a change 
in Nora. It occurred to him more than once during his first 
evening at the Oaks that there might, after all, be a side to her 
which he had not given her credit for possessing. His mind, as 
we have said, was made up—or, at least, as nearly made up as his 
mind was capable of being; but it was the trick of his thought 
to make a return upon itself, to go over the old ground once 
again. And it seemed to him now that his imagination had 
played him false; he failed to discover those qualities, those ele- 
ments in her character, which had once alienated him from her in 
thought. After all, she was a woman : an undemonstrative woman, 
no doubt ; a woman with her feelings and her sentiments under 
good control: but what of that? Surely to suppose that a woman 
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was without heart because she was sufficiently well-bred not to 
wear it on her sleeve would be a very foolish and superficial as- 
sumption! He had no faith in the virtues of inexperience and 
immaturity ; he had known women in the world as generous and 
as large-natured as any to be met with out of it. No, the force 
of the reasoning to which he had once been foolish enough to 
listen escaped him; he was not able to get back again to that 
particular point of view. His passion awoke the stronger and 
the fiercer for the restraint he had put upon it. Absence had 
made her dearer to him: he loved her, and if she would give it 
to him, why should he not claim her love ? 

The wedding took place on the day following that of Waveney’s 
arrival. Adie looked and acted her part to perfection, receiving 
able support from the rest of the company. His lordship dis- 
played a confidence unusual with gentlemen in his position, which 
was due perhaps to his having appeared in the character before. 
At least, that was the suggestion of Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Nixon’s 
only sister, who more than once had observed that all is not gold 
that glitters. Major Nixon gave the bride away, and he did it as 
if it were a little matter between Lord Pilkington and himself in 
which the rest of the world could have no conceivable interest. 
The Major was proud of his family, and it pleased him to appear 
conspicuously as the head of it. Above all things, he enjoyed a 
mild sense of responsibility. Nora was so placed during the 
ceremony that, wherever her thoughts may have been, her eyes 
seldom left the white tablet which recorded the virtues of her 
father and brother. Mrs. Nixon did all that the circumstances 
required of her, and shed just as many tears as were appropriate 
to the occasion. Lady Tomlinson said of her, ‘ Laura really looked 
too charming: you longed to see her in Adie’s veil and orange 
blossoms.’ Mr. Turnover was the best man, and his was the 
speech of the breakfast (breakfasts were still the custom). He 
hinted delicately that he might ‘in some degree have been the 
happy cause of this auspicious occasion :’ whereupon everybody 
applauded, though nobody quite knew why. His speech was rich 
in metaphor derived from his favourite pursuits. He compared 
life to a road, and marriage to a four-in-hand being driven along 
it. He made several references to his honour, and gave many 
of his statements on the authority of his word. And when he 
resumed his seat, no one applauded him more heartily than a 
young lady who was suspected of a desire to relieve him of his reins. 
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Lord Pilkington and his bride left in the afternoon, the 
festivities of the day concluding with the dance that was given in 
the evening. 

Major Nixon had not given up dancing. He was not what 
would be called a dancing man; he danced, that is to say, rather 
to oblige his hostess than to please himself. His step was a little 
behind the times, and his time, owing to a port-drinking propen- 
sity of an ancestor of his, generally a little behind his partner’s. 
He was a popular man with his hostesses, for his readiness to take 
people in to supper, and to wait upon them when he had got 
them there, was really a valuable quality. He possessed an 
abundance of conversation useful for women of all ages, the 
number of subjects upon which his opinion was at all worth: 
haying being as small as the number of those upon which he had 
no opinion at all. He was, besides, not too particular about speak- 
ing to persons to whom he had not been introduced, and, as 
Mrs. Nixon once said of him, ‘it is such a comfort when men are 
like that.’ 

At the dance, however, which closed the festivities of Adie’s 
wedding-day, this good quality of his led to an occurrence which 
remained a sore point with him for the rest of his life. He had 
been waltzing, contrary to his custom, with a pretty girl, who 
had received his little attentions in so gratifying a manner that 
he had asked her to dance with him again. In this she had been 
unable to oblige him, as her card was full. Still, it was in the 
best of humours that, on his way to the supper-table to get 
himself some little refreshment after the exertions of the dance, 
he saw a gentleman who, he erroneously supposed, looked solitary 
and neglected. In the goodness of his heart the Major asked 
this gentleman whether he had been in to supper, and, hearing 
that he had not, lost no time in inviting him to come to the 
supper-room. 

This invitation Mr. Bothamley at once accepted, and in 
another minute was being waited upon by the unconscious Major, 
to whom the member for Smeltington was a stranger. Mr. 
Bothamley, on the other hand (who, so far from being either 
solitary or neglected, had been spending a very pleasant evening), 
had just had the Major pointed out to him as Mrs. Nixon’s 
brother-in-law. 

After the necessary remarks about the weather, the decoration 
of the rooms, &c., &c., Mr. Bothamley asked the Major : 
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‘Can you tell me, sir, the name of the painter of that portrait 
of General Nixon which hangs over the dining-room fireplace ?’ 

‘No, ‘pon my honour, I don’t remember,’ admitted the General’s 
descendant, gratified by the question, ‘I think it is by no one 
of any celebrity, but I am not sure.’ 

‘Ah, said Mr. Bothamley, ‘it’s a fine portrait.’ Mr. Bothaniley 
had an eye for a picture, his taste in pictures being modern even 
to the appreciation of eccentricity. ‘He must have been a hand- 
some man, the General.’ 

‘Yes, I believe he was,’ said the Major, who was easily 
flattered by an allusion to his ancestors, and was especially proud 
of their portraits. ‘General Nixon was in the charge of the 
23rd Dragoons at Talavera, and served all through the Peninsular 
War under the Duke of Wellington—or, as he was at Talavera, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mr. Bothamley, much interested. In fact so 
great an interest did the great man contrive to make that one 
word convey, that the Major was encouraged to give him many 
other facts connected with the General’s life, including that most 
interesting fact of all, that he was the Major's grandfather. And 
by the time this point was reached, Mr. Bothamley so clearly 
perceived the impression he had made upon Major Nixon that he 
congratulated himself not a little on the discernment which had 
prompted that first inquiry. As for the Major, he had not been 
in such spirits for months. He had not yet discovered his com- 
panion’s identity, but felt he was a gentleman whose ersmeneanitl 
he should have pleasure in cultivating. 

‘One never knows who people are nowadays,’ the Major was 
saying. ‘Half the people one meets never had grandfathers ’— 
and he did not say it because he was proud of his own grand- 
father, but just in the offhand way in which a man may say a 
thing like that, when he feels that the person he is talking to is 
as comfortably provided with ancestors as himself. 

‘No,’ assented the Member for Smeltington, whose grandfather 
had once tended an engine, with a sigh, ‘half of us never had 
grandfathers. It is a great misfortune.’ 

‘It is,’ assented the Major, emphatically, not perceiving the 
irony with which Mr, Bothamley had said it. ‘It is a great mis- 
fortune. Money can do a great deal for a man.- It can buy him 
position; it can get him into Parliament—into the House of 
Lords, if he is careful. But it cannot give him 
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‘A grandfather,’ suggested Mr. Bothamley. 

‘ Precisely,’ said the Major, glad to find that his friend under- 
stood him. 

‘It is doubtless a great misfortune not to have had a grand- 
father,’ said Mr. Bothamley seriously. ‘ But still I think there 
are other things which count.’ 

‘True,’ replied the Major. ‘True. Money, for instance, is 
not to be despised. Still, you can never feel the same towards a 
man whose father sold fish in the street, let us say, as to another 
whose 

‘Grandmother a few times removed sold her honour at a 
court,’ said Mr. Bothamley, with a smile. 

‘Well, yes, quite so,’ hesitated the Major. ‘ But surely that is 
rather an extreme way of putting it.’ He had hardly expected his 
friend to say a thing like that. 

‘ Of course, one would have no objection to having an ances- 
tress of that kind,’ said Mr. Bothamley. 

‘There are some uncommonly good families who have,’ ap- 
pended the Major. 

‘And one would be proud of: her portrait,’ added Mr. 
Bothamley. 

‘Yes, I imagine one would,’ assented the Major, a little 
doubtfully ; for a faint suspicion, like the first little cloud in a 
summer sky, had arisen in his mind as to whether the twinkle in 
his friend’s eye was quite consistent with the seriousness of the 
subject. But when he looked again, the twinkle had vanished ; 
for Mr. Bothamley had no intention of marring the i impression 
which he felt that he had produced upon the Major. 

‘No,’ said the great man, sorrowfully, ‘one can’t buy a pedi- 
gree. And I suppose it is a good thing for those who have them 
that one can’t.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the Major. ‘They would become as 
common as crests. Every tallow-chandler gets a crest.’ 

And so they talked on a little longer, the cloud entirely dis- 
appearing from the Major’s sky, where there was nothing but 
sunshine and goodwill towards his new acquaintance. 

‘Are you often in London ?’ asked the Major, with a motive. 

‘Very often indeed. A large part of. the year.’ 

‘TI trust, theri, we may meet one of these days,’ said the Major, 
brimming over with good-nature. ‘Allow me to give you my 
card.’ 
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Mr. Bothamley took out his card-case. ‘May I give you 
mine ?’ 

‘Thanks,’ said the Major, all affability, putting the card in his 
waistcoat-pocket without looking at it. 

And hereupon they parted. 

‘ Just made the acquaintance of a very pleasant person,’ the 
Major observed to his sister-in-law a few minutes later. 

‘Oh! Who is it ?’ inquired Mrs. Nixon, much interested. ‘A 
lady or a gentleman?’ 

‘A gentleman. I don’t know his name,’ said the Major with 
indifference, ‘ but he is evidently a man of family—a Conservative, 
my dear Laura, and a gentleman. And one is uncommonly glad 
in these days of Radical snobbism——’ 

‘Hush! my dear James,’ said Mrs. Nixon, alarmed at her 
brother-in-law’s vehemence. For what with enthusiasm for his 
new friend, and resentment against the party of which that friend 
happened to be a leader, the Major had become excited, and was 
speaking louder than usual. ‘Some one will hear you. Mr. 
Bothamley himself passed me a few minutes ago.’ 

‘I should be very glad for Mr. Bothamley to hear me, I am 
sure,’ said the Major boldly. ‘I am not at all afraid of Mr. 
Bothamley, or any other Radi , 

‘Hush!’ interposed Mrs. Nixon again, for the Major's voice, 
excellent for a battlefield, was a little loud when raised in a ball- 
room. ‘Never mind Mr. Bothamley. I should like to know who 
your friend is.’ 

‘Has Major Nixon been making new friends?’ asked Lady 
Tomlinson pleasantly, having joined them in time to overhear 
Mrs. Nixon’s remark. 

‘Yes, I have just made the acquaintance of a very pleasant 
person,’ the Major informed her. 

‘Indeed !’ said Lady Tomlinson. ‘I wonder who it is.’ 

‘Well, we can settle that at once,’ said the Major, fumbling in 
his pocket. ‘Here is his card. He handed it to Mrs. Nixon, 
not being able to read it himself without his glasses. ‘But what’s 
the matter? What are you laughing at? My dear Laura, do 
pray tell us the joke.’ 

‘ You are sure he is'a gentleman ?’ asked Mrs. Nixon, becoming 
serious again. 

‘ Positive. Never met a more gentlemanly man in my life.’ 

‘And a—a Conservative ?’ 
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‘ Certainly—at least, I fully understood so.’ 

‘ And, let me see, of good family ?’ 

‘To be sure he is,’ said the Major, much perplexed. ‘ It 
would be extremely awkward for me if he were not.’ 

‘Why?’ asked his sister-in-law eagerly. ‘What have you 
been saying to him ?’ 

‘I didn’t say anything particular,’ said the Major, beginning 
to grow uneasy. ‘ We were talking about “ family,” and I believe 
I said that half the people one meets have never heard of their 
grandfathers. But,Good Gracious! what is the meaning of this?’ 
For Mrs. Nixon’s laughter had passed altogether beyond her 
control. ‘What have I done? I must have done something. 
My dear Laura, don’t laugh like that. For Goodness’ sake! tell 
me what I have done,’ exclaimed the poor Major, frightened now 
beyond measure. ‘ 

‘Done?’ said Mrs. Nixon, serious again. ‘ Why, nothing, 
except that the man you have been talking to is a Radical and 
the grandson of a Smeltington workman.’ 

‘Good Heavens! it is not Mr. 
name died away unuttered. 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed his sister-in-law, remorselessly. ‘Mr. 
Bothamley, Radical Member for Smeltington !’ 





?’ and the great man’s 


~———_— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lequel de nous n’a sa terre promise, son jour d’extase et sa fin dans l’exil r 


It was in the afternoon of the next day but one after the wedding 
that Waveney asked Nora to be his wife. The party at the Oaks 
had broken up. Most of the guests had left the previous day, 
and the remainder, with Major Nixon amongst them, had gone 
their several ways that morning. Mrs. Hayes and her daughter 
were the only visitors who remained. A fine rain which had 
begun to fall after breakfast, and which would have made his ride 
an unpleasant experience, gave Waveney a pretext for not leaving 
with the others: a pretext which Mrs. Nixon, whose expectations 
had again been raised, was quite prepared to accept. 

And so in the gathering twilight of the autumn day, in the 
stillness of the quiet house where Nora and he had been left 
alone—for Mrs. Nixon had driven into Smeltington, in spite of 
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the weather, and had insisted upon taking Mrs. Hayes and her 
daughter with her, May having been left at home with a caution 
—Waveney entered his Promised Land. Nora made the passage 
of the fateful river easy for him, and his first experience of that 
wonderful country was possibly the sweeter for his dubious 
wanderings in the wilderness. The fire-lit dusk lent Nora’s 
superb beauty its own intimate mysterious charm, and the spell 
of it was not lessened for him by the intoxicating consciousness 
-of possession. The intimacy of the twilight, the sense which the 
dusk gives that the outer world is passing from us with the light, 
gained on them, and added to the ardour of their first union an 
inner feeling of nearness. Almost for the first time he saw Nora 
off the stage of her social triumphs, free from the glamour of 
social success, at rest from the strife of social contention ; for the 
first time he was alone with her, and it seemed to him that life 
could not be a day too long for the delights of so delicious a 
privacy. And Nora, too, felt the influence of the hour, and 
responded and gave herself to him with all the yielding there 
was in her nature ; and he was satisfied, and quit of all thoughts 
from the past, all doubts for the future, lived, lover-like, in the 
rapture of those delirious moments. 

Unhappily, such moments can seldom last long—and with the 
best will in the world to prolong them for him, Mrs. Nixon could 
not lengthen the distance which divided Smeltington from the 
Oaks. With her return, and the gathering of the ladies in the 
drawing-room for tea, Waveney came back to earth; and if the 
ground upon which he trod was still no ordinary clay, he realised 
that before he could enter into possession of his Promised Land 
some questionable experiences would have to be surmounted. He 
suspected that Mrs. Nixon would prove a Jericho easy of cap- 
ture, but he shrank a little from the thought of the ceremonial 
parade. 

At dinner that night his conversation had scarcely its usual 
flow. To Nora he could hardly speak at all. Like most men in 
his position, he fancied people looked at him with different eyes, 
his suspicions even reaching the servants who were waiting at 
table. As a matter of fact, Nora had told no one but her mother, 
and Mrs. Nixon had not had time to spread the news, for her talk 
with Nora had delayed her. 

He was the only man at the Oaks, and, after dinner, the 
ladies left him alone with the walnuts. But they had not been 
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gone many minutes when the door opened and Mrs, Nixon 
came in. 

‘Excuse my coming back, Mr. Keyworth,’ she said, with a 
smile of apology, ‘ but Nora has told me everything, and I am so 
glad.’ 

‘It is very good of you,’ he answered, with less confidence than 
he had ever felt before in speaking to Mrs. Nixon. 

‘ Of course, we can’t hear of your going now,’ she said. ‘ Nora 
couldn’t spare you.’ 

‘You are very good,’ he repeated, his sense of discomfort in 
his position slightly modified by his perception of the humour 
of it. 

‘You will stay with us till Christmas, won’t you, Mr. Key- 
worth?’ continued Mrs. Nixon. ‘You and Nora will have so 
much to settle. I am sure, for my part, I shall be only too glad 
to have you, because you are very good company: no, I don’t say 
it to flatter you ’—Waveney felt that it was his mother-in-law 
who spoke—‘ but because you really are. The Oaks is none too 
cheerful, I assure you.’ 

Waveney made the best reply he could: his words came by no 
means freely to him. 

‘There is always so much to talk over, you know,’ went on 
Mrs. Nixon pleasantly. ‘I am sure it has taken us weeks and 
weeks to settle everything for Adie: at one time I thought things 
never would come straight. But we shall be only too glad to 
begin again for you and Nora. Of course, Mr. ——’ she paused ; 
and he read the question in the look she gave him. 

‘Waveney,’ he supplied, with a smile which was faintly touched 
with resignation. 

‘Waveney sounds rather less formal, doesn’t it? Of course, 
mothers are not blind; and, to be candid with you, I have hoped 
for some time this would happen. Because I.think you and Nora 
will suit one another so admirably.’ 

Again Waveney made the best answer he could. The bars ot 
his prison were a bright gold, and he was a willing captive; yet 
for all that Mrs. Nixon seemed to him unpleasantly like a gaoler 
turning the key. 

_ *JI have never seen Waveney Court,’ she continued; ‘but I 
have always heard that it is a charming place, and so many people 
have told me what a dear old man Sir George Keyworth is.’ 
Waveney winced a little at this reference to his father. ‘ I suppose 
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you will live in town, but of course there will be plenty of time 
to talk about that by-and-by.’ 

Waveney thought there would. 

‘Nora is devoted to London,’ Mrs. Nixon went on. ‘ London 
is a passion with her. She is never happy out of it, But perhaps 
when she has a house like the Court—but, of course, that won't 
be for a long time yet. Of course not.. You will live in London. 
There is a house we lived in once: I heard a day or two ago that 
the people who took it from us are leaving. It was a nice house: 
a good size—close to the Park. But, of course,’ Mrs, Nixon inter- 
rupted herself again, ‘there will be plenty of time to go into all 
that.’ 

And so Mrs. Nixon talked on, flattering him, arranging his 
future, weaving round him the first meshes of the invisible web 
which ladies in her position lose no time in spinning round young 
gentlemen in his. But at Waveney Court a greater spinner than 
Mrs. Nixon was busily at work—gathering up the last threads 
of a man’s life. 

A servant entered the room, bringing a telegram on the salver 
which she handed to Waveney. 

‘For me?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Will you excuse me ?’ he asked, turning to Mrs. Nixon as he 
began to open the envelope. 

‘You must make yourself at home,’ she said, with her pleasantest 
smile. ‘ This will be one of your homes for the future, you know.’ 

The telegram was from Mrs. Hope. It ran as follows :—‘ Sir 
George taken very ill. Please come at once.’ 

Those words broke the spell. No wizard’s wand touching 
a fairy castle ever wrought speedier change. In an instant 
Waveney’s soft vision of pleasure and love vanished away ; and 
he found himself once again in the world of reality and illness and 
death. 

‘This telegram is from home,’ he said hurriedly. ‘My father 
has been taken ill, and I must go to him at once.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said Mrs. Nixon, sympathetically. ‘ But, 
Mr. Keyworth—Waveney, pray take something—a glass of sherry 
—there’s some brandy in the sideboard—let me get it for you,’ 
for Waveney had turned very white. He assured her, however, 
that he needed nothing, and Mrs. Nixon kept her seat. 

‘I am afraid you will not be able to go to-night,’ she said, a 
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few minutes later. ‘The last train for T—— leaves about half- 
past seven.’ 

‘No; I mean to ride,’ said Waveney, decisively. 

‘To ride!’ echoed Mrs. Nixon, in unfeigned astonishment. 
‘ To ride all that way in the dark! It is impossible!’ 

‘It is not impossible,’ answered Waveney, brusquely, for Mrs. 
Nixon’s objections jarred on him. But he softened his tone as he 
said, ‘I beg your pardon, I really must go at once.’ 

‘But it’s such a dreadful night,’ objected Mrs. Nixon again, 
with less than her usual tact. The truth was that this unexpected 
interference with the plans she had been making so pleasantly 
annoyed her a little. ‘You really must wait till to-morrow.’ 

‘No, I can’t wait,’ said Waveney, impatiently. ‘I should 
never forgive myself if anything happened to my father before I 
got home. God knows! if I have not stayed here too long as it 
is,’ he muttered under his breath. ‘May I ring the bell, and ask 
the servant to order my horse?’ he added, turning to Mrs. Nixon. 

‘Of course, if you really mean to go.’ And it occurred to 
Mrs. Nixon that her son-in-law might be a little more difficult 
than she had at first imagined. 

When he had given his instructions to the servant, Waveney 
went to the drawing-room, and, indifferent to what the others 
might think of him, went straight to Nora. 

‘I have just had a telegram from home,’ he said, with a 
perceptible tremor in his voice. ‘My father has been taken 
ill, and I shall have to go to him at once.’ 

‘Iam very sorry,’ said Nora, using her mother’s words, but 
putting less sympathy into them than Mrs. Nixon had managed 
to show. ‘ You are not going to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, my horse will be at the door in half an hour,’ he 
answered, not noticing in his anxiety the indifference in Nora’s 
voice. But in spite of his trouble he did not forget her. ‘I am 
so sorry to be obliged to leave you,’ he added, very gently. ‘But 
I dare not wait even till to-morrow. You may be sure,’ he went 
on, with an effort at cheerfulness so unsuccessful that it should 
have moved even Nora’s self-possession to see it. ‘You may 
depend upon my coming back to you as soon as I can.’ 

‘IT am afraid you will have a wet ride,’ said Nora as consider- 
ately as she could; for she felt that Waveney was placing her in 
a humorously false position. She had not told Mrs. Hayes and 
her daughter of her engagement, and this little scene—it was 
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Waveney’s manner, perhaps, rather than his words that made it a 
scene—would be somewhat of a surprise to them. Nora had 
humour, and was keenly sensitive to scenes. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he faltered, for this time he had felt the coldness 
in her voice, and his thought had instantly raised the spectre 
of the doubt which had so persistently haunted and troubled 
him. 

Nora understood him perfectly. But what could she say before 
the others? It is always a little difficult to be sympathetic—one 
never knows what to say: and the thing is not made easier when 
the person to be sympathised with is one’s fiancé, who is making 
one commit oneself before people who do not know that he occupies 
that relation. Still, she must say something. 

‘I am sorry you have to go,’ she said. ‘We shall be glad to 
see you whenever you can come back to us.’ 

‘We!’ echoed Waveney, inwardly. ‘We!’ Every trace of 
colour had passed from his cheek, and his voice quivered as he 
repeated earnestly, ‘ You may be sure I shall come back as soon 
as I can’: then he paused, hoping she would speak again—leave 
the others and come outside with him—say some word about his 
father—something, anything—but not that cruel smile—anything 
in the world but that. 

But, unfortunately, Nora had nothing further to say. 

‘ Good-bye, Nora,’ he faltered, lookiug into her eyes, where, a 
few hours before, he had watched the firelight playing. ‘ Good- 
bye,’ he said again, with something like a sob getting itself mixed 
up with the tremor in his voice. 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Nora, unmoved. 

Waveney turned from her, and went from the room, forgetting 
the four women who had been the silent witnesses of the scene. 
Straight to his own room he went, and as he shut the door 
uttered a cry of anguish so passionate and so keen, that if there 
be beings in another world who have ears, his dead mother must 
have heard it. 

‘Poor young fellow! He seems very much distressed,’ said Mrs, 
Hayes, in a tone which showed that the scene had not been wasted 
upon her. 

‘It is absurd of him to go to-night,’ insisted Mrs, Nixon, with 
considerable warmth. ‘Fancy his riding sixteen or seventeen 
miles at this time of night! And such a night!’ Mrs. Nixon 
felt put out. She disliked sudden disturbances of all kinds, and 
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she was a little annoyed with Waveney both for his obstinacy in 
going and for the scene he had been inflicting upon Nora. 

‘What! Ride sixteen or seventeen miles to-night!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hayes. ‘ My dear Laura, I never heard of such a thing. He 
must. be mad.’ 

Nora said nothing. She regretted the little scene very much ; 
her sense of the humour of it was crossed by genuine annoyance 
at having been unequal to mastering it. She did herself the 
injustice not to perceive that the fault lay less with her power to 
deal with social emergencies than with her peculiar temperament, 
which declined to meet any kind of demanf made by emotion 
upon it. She considered whether she should go to the hall to see 
Waveney off; but feeling that she could not give him more than 
she had given, and knowing that, alone with her, he might ask 
for a good deal more, she decided that for his sake as well as her 
own it was a parting that would be better avoided. 


Having taken off his evening clothes and dressed himself for 
the ride, Waveney did not go back to the drawing-room. He 
waited in the hall till the mare should be brought to the door. 
He had still some hope that Nora would come to him. The hope, 
however, died away as he sat in the empty hall, where the spacious 
grate was again fireless, and the insignificant lamp left a dreary 
dimness which seemed curiously to mock the transient cheerfulness 
of two days before. There was not a point of brightness on the 
obsolete weapons on the walls, which lay as deep in shadow as they 
usually lay in dust. He could hear the gentle murmur of voices 
in the drawing-room, and now and then a laugh from the servants’ 
hall reached his ear: but except for these sounds, and the mono- 
tonous splash of the drops that were leaking from a gutter into a 
little pool by the door, the house was singularly still. 

And this was to be one of his homes for the future. An im- 
measurable bitterness possessed him. A sense of the mockery, 
the irony, the cruelty of it all came home to him, as his quick 
imagination played round his position and seized it with extra- 
ordinary vividness. The triviality of his relations with these 
people, the horrible insincerity of their pretence of friendship, 
revolted him, and revolted him as they would not have revolted a 
man whose nature was not at once grounded in honesty, and 
slightly weakened by having been accustomed to sympathy. All 
the decent outward shows of life, all the little expediencies, the 
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wrappings of appearance with which we cover it, fell away for him, 
and he found himself looking, possibly for the first time, into the 
naked face of the facts. It was the habit of his thought uncon- 
sciously to generalise his experience, and the makers of that gentle 
murmur in the drawing-room seemed to him to typify all the 
hardness and the indifference lying below the surface of our 
accepted social humanity. He thought of Nora only as one with 
the others ; his love saved him from framing a separate accusation 
against her; she had failed him, and his mind took in the reach 
and meaning of thé failure, but his bitterness went out less against 
her individually than against the universal cruelty he discovered 
behind the outward show of things. And there was with him all 
the while the gnawing anxiety for his father—an impatience to 
know the nature and gravity of his illness, the constant recurrence 
of a paralysing nameless dread ; and in his friendless misery his 
thought turned to the friend who had never failed him with a 
yearning that gave an added terror to this nameless haunting 
dread. 

But, after all, there was one womanly soul at the Oaks who 
had some perception of the catastrophe. The drawing-room door 
was presently opened and May came into the hall. She went 
straight to Waveney. 

‘Mr. Keyworth,’ she said, and, perhaps unconsciously, or 
perhaps because the look in Waveney’s face seemed to call for it, 
she took his hand, ‘I am so sorry about it. I hope you will find 
that your father is not really very seriously ill. I know it must 
be dreadful for you. It is so dreadful not to know. One always 
fears the worst. But people, of course, often have—well, sudden 
attacks, which seem very alarming at the time, but prove after- 
wards not to have been very serious. I expect it is only something 
of that kind that has happened.’ 

Waveney tried to thank her. The girl’s kindness touched 
him, and indeed, in the revulsion of feeling it produced, almost 
unmanned him. She saw how the matter stood, and to save him 
added more lightly, smiling as she looked up into his face: 

‘I wonder whether it is fine now. Shall we go and see?’ 
And she made a movement towards the door, and he followed her. 

The rain had ceased ; great clouds, which looked almost white 
against the intense blue darkness of the sky, were rolling down to 
the horizon, whilst overhead the clear space they had left was 
sown with glittering stars, The cool air was a comfort to him, 
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the starlit spaciousness of the night a relief after the dim con- 
finement of the hall; the chorus of the dripping trees sounded 
musical after the monotony of that one slow dropping by the door. 

‘I am so glad it is fine, she said. ‘You won’t have such a 
dark ride after all. I suppose you know your way ?’ 

‘Oh yes, very well, after the first few miles.’ 

He wanted to thank her—to show her that he realised and 
appreciated her kindness ; but the words would not come to his 
lips. The girl understood him; his thoughts were written pretty 
legibly in his face. . 

‘Hark!’ she said, bending forward to listen. ‘I hear your 
mare coming ; yes, William is bringing her round from the stables.’ 
Then, suddenly turning to him, moving close to his side, a look 
of appeal in her face as she raised it to his, she whispered timidly, 
‘Don’t think too badly of us. I feel we have been horrid to you. 
But ’—there was just light enough for him to see the film gather- 
ing before her eyes—‘ you took her so by surprise, you know.’ 
The mare’s hoofs sounded on the gravel, and the girl moved from 
him before he could answer her. 

They shook hands once more, and Waveney mounted, and a 
minute later the mare and her rider had passed into the starlit 
darkness, 

He reached the Court soon after midnight—reached it in time 
to take the hand of his father—of his father and his friend, and 
say the long good-bye to him, before he too went out into the 
immeasurable night. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER NOTE. 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


‘ L’esprit de la plupart des femmes sert plus & fortifier leur folie que leur raison.’ 


SHE is young, of course. She looks older than she really is. And 
she calls herself a woman. Her mother is content to be called 
a lady, and is naturally of small account. Novissima’s chief 
characteristic is her unbounded self-satisfaction. 

She is dark ; and one feels that if she were fair she would be 
quite a different person. For fairness usually goes with an interest 
in children, and other gentle weaknesses of which Novissima is 
conspicuously innocent. 

She dresses simply in close-fitting garments, technically known 
as tailor-made. She wears her elbows well away from her side. 
It has been hinted that this habit serves to diminish the apparent 
size of the waist. This may be so. Men do not always under- 
stand such things. It certainly adds to a somewhat aggressive 
air of independence which finds its birth in the length of her 
stride. Novissima strides in (from the hip) where men and angels 
fear to tread. 

In the evening simplicity again marks her dress. Always 
close-fitting—always manly and wholly simple. Very little 
jewellery, and close-fitting hair. Which description is perhaps 
not technical. Her hands are steady and somewhat en évidence. 
Her attitudes are strong and independent, indicative of a self- 
reliant spirit. 

With mild young men she is apt to be crushing. She directs 
her conversation and her glance above their heads. She has a 
way of throwing scraps of talk to them in return for their mild 
platitudes—crumbs from a well-stored intellectual table. 

‘ Pictures—no, I do not care about pictures,’ she says. ‘They 
are all so pretty nowadays.’ 

She has a way of talking of noted men by their surnames tout 
court indicative of a familiarity with them not enjoyed by her 
hearer. She has a certain number of celebrities whom she marks 
out for special distinction—obscurity being usually one of their 
merits. 

Prettiness is one of her pet aversions. Novissima is, by the 
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way, not pretty herself. She is white. Pink girls call her sallow. 
She has a long face, with a discontented mouth, and a nose indi- 
cative of intelligence, and too large for feminine beauty as under- 
stood by men. Her equanimity, like her complexion, is unassailable. 
One cannot make her blush. It is the other way round. 

In conversation she criticises men and books freely. The 
military man is the object of her deepest scorn. His intellect, she 
tells one, is terribly restricted. He never reads—Reads, that is, 
with a capital. For curates she has a sneaking fondness—a 
feminine weakness too deeply ingrained to be stamped out in one 
generation of advancement. 

Literary men she tolerates. They have probably read some 
of the books selected out of the ruck for her approval. But even 
to these she talks with an air suggestive of the fact that she could 
tell them a thing or two if she took the trouble. Which no doubt 
she could. 

Novissima’s mother is wholly and meekly sibs Novissima’s 
steady thumb. The respectable lady’s attitude is best described 
as speechless. If shéopens her mouth, Novissima closes it for her 
with a tolerant laugh or a reference to some fictional character 
with whom the elder lady is fortunately unacquainted. 

‘Oh, Mother!’ she will say, if that relative is mentioned. 
‘Yes; but she is hopelessly behind the times, you know.’ 

That settles Novissima’s mother. As for her father—a pleasant, 
square-built man who is a little deaf—he is not either of much 
account. Novissima is kind to him as to an animal ignorant of 
its own strength, requiring management. She describes him as 
prim, and takes good care, in her jaunty way, that no deleterious 
fiction comes beneath his gaze. 

‘He would not understand it, poor old thing!’ she explains. 

And she is quite right. 

Young Calamus, the critic, has had a better education than 
Novissima’s father. He knows half-a-dozen countries, their 
language and their literature. And he does not understand 
Novissima’s fiction. 

The world is apt to take Novissima at her own valuation. 
When she makes a statement—and statements are her strong 
point—half the people in the room know better, but make the 
mistake of believing that they must be wrong, because she is so 
positive. The other half know better also, but are too wise or too 
lazy to argue. 

While on a visit at a great country house ‘Noviniins meets 
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young Calamus, of whom she has spoken with an off-hand 
familiarity for years. The genial hostess, who knows Novissima’s 
standpoint, sends young Calamus down to dinner with her. Heis 
clever enough for anybody, reflects my lady. And Novissima, who 
is delighted, is more than usually off-hand for the sake of his 
vanity. Calamus, as it happens, is perfectly indifferent as to what 
she may be thinking of him. 

He is good-natured, and entirely free from self-consciousness. 
He is the real thing, and not the young may who is going to do 
something some day. He has begun doing it already. And there 
is a look in his keen, fair face which suggests that he intends 
going on. 

Novissima’s alertness of mind attracts him. Being a man, he 
is not above the influence of a trim figure and a pair of dark eyes. 
This is a study, and an entirely pleasant one, for Calamus is about 
to begin a new novel. He thinks that Novissima will do well for 
a side character, which is precisely that for which she serves in 
our daily life, She is not like the rest. But it is the rest that 
we fall in love with and marry. 

Novissima has for the moment forced herself to the front of 
the stage; but in a few years she will only be a side character. 
Calamus knows this. He remembers the grim verdict of Dr. 
Kudos, his junior dean at Cambridge. 

‘Modern young woman! Yes; interesting development of 
cheap education ; but she proves nothing.’ 

Which is the worst of science. It looks upon us all as speci- 
mens, and expects us to prove something. 

Novissima is pleased to approve of my lady’s judgment in 
sending her down to dinner with Calamus. She feels that the 
other girls are a long way below his mental level—that they are 
wholly unfitted to manufacture conversation of a quality calculated 
to suit his literary taste. 

Calamus happens to be rather a simple-minded young man. 
He has been everywhere. He has seen most things, and nothing 
seems to have touched a certain strong purity of thought which 
he probably acquired in the nursery. Men are thus. They carry 
heavier moral armour. Outward things affect them little. No- 
vissima, on the other hand, is a little the worse for her reading. 

She thinks she knows the style of talk that will suit him, and 
she is apparently wrong. For Calamus stares about him with 
speculative grey eyes. His replies are wholly commonplace and 
somewhat frivolous, Novissima is intensely earnest, and, in her 
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way, not pretty herself. She is white. Pink girls call her sallow. 
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young Calamus, of whom she has spoken with an off-hand 

familiarity for years. The genial hostess, who knows Novissima’s 
standpoint, sends young Calamus down to dinner with her. He is 
clever enough for anybody, reflects my lady. And Novissima, who 
is delighted, is more than usually off-hand for the sake of his 
vanity. Calamus, as it happens, is perfectly indifferent as to what 
she may be thinking of him. 

He is good-natured, and entirely free from self-consciousness, 
He is the real thing, and not the young may who is going to do 
something some day. He has begun doing it already. And there 
is a look in his keen, fair face which suggests that he intends 
going on. 

Novissima’s alertness of mind attracts him. Being a man, he 
is not above the influence of a trim figure and a pair of dark eyes. 
This is a study, and an entirely pleasant one, for Calamus is about 
to begin a new novel. He thinks that Novissima will do well for 
a side character, which is precisely that for which she serves in 
our daily life, She is not like the rest. But it is the rest that 
we fall in love with and marry. 

Novissima has for the moment forced herself to the front of 
the stage; but in a few years she will only be a side character, 
Calamus knows this. He remembers the grim verdict of Dr. 
Kudos, his junior dean at Cambridge. 
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mens, and expects us to prove something. 
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seems to have touched a certain strong purity of thought which 
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heavier moral armour. Outward things affect them little. No- 
vissima, on the other hand, is a little the worse for her reading. 

She thinks she knows the style of talk that will suit him, and 
she is apparently wrong. For Calamus stares about him with 
speculative grey eyes. His replies are wholly commonplace and 
somewhat frivolous, Novissima is intensely earnest, and, in her 
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desire to show him the depth of her knowledge, is not always 
discreet. 

She talks of the future of women, of coming generations and 
woman’s influence thereon. 

‘They had better busy themselves with the beginning of the 
' future generation,’ says Calamus, in his half-listening way. 

‘How do you mean ?’ 

‘ Children,’ explains Calamus in a single word. 

Novissima mentions the name of one or two foreign authors 
not usually discussed in polite society in their own country, and 
Calamus frowns. She approaches one or two topics which he 
refuses to talk about with a simple bluntness. 

He is hungry, having been among the turnips all day. He 
has no intention of treating Novissima to any of those delightfully 
original ideas which he sells to a foolish public at so much a line. 

During the whole visit Novissima and Calamus are considerably 
thrown together. Gossips say that she runs after him. He is 
superficially shallow, and refuses to be deep. She is superficially 
deep, and betrays her shallowness at every turn. He remembers 
Dr. Kudos, and makes himself very agreeable. She is only a side 
character. She proves nothing. 

Then Calamus packs up his bag and goes back to town. There 
he presently marries Edith, according to a long-standing arrange- 
ment kept strictly to themselves. 

Novissima is rather shocked. She feels, and says, that it is a 
pity. Edith is a tall girl, with motherly eyes and a clear laugh. 
She has no notion how clever Calamus is, and would probably care 
as much for him if he were a fool. 

Novissima says that Mr. Calamus has simply thrown away his 
chance of becoming a great man. She says it, moreover, with all 
her customary assurance, from the high standpoint of critical 
disapproval that is hers. And Calamus proceeds to turn out the 
best work of his life-time, while Edith busies herself with mere 
household matters, and laughs her clear laugh over a cradle. 

There is something wrong somewhere. It cannot, of course, 
be Novissima, for she is so perfectly sure of herself. Possibly it is 
Calamus who is wrong. But he is quite happy, and Edith is the 
same. 

It is only Novissima who is not content. Dr. Kudos was 
right. She proves nothing. She has tried to prove that woman’s 
mission is something higher than the bearing of children and the 
bringing them up. But she has failed. 
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TEN years ago the magic of Gordon’s name drove everybody to 
study the map of Egypt; then the very man-in-the-street babbled 
of Khartoum and Abu Klea, and was nearly as familiar with the 
Bayudah Desert as he is with Hampstead Heath. But that period 
of geographical activity did not last long : the atlas went back to 
its shelf, and Sir Robert Ball has lately had to own that a great 
deal more is known about the geography of the moon than of the 
interior of Africa. I don’t, therefore, expect anybody, except those 
who have been there, to know where Assuan is. It is a place of 
vast importance to travellers on the Nile. In the very old days it 
used to lie exactly under the Tropic of Cancer, but in some in- 
scrutable way that giddy thing got itself shifted, and now you 
don’t enter the tropics till you reach Abu Hor. 

In addition to this, Juvenal was banished here for a time; and, 
as his manner was, wrote some caustic things about his neighbours 
on the Nile. If he were living there now,I imagine he would 
still be writing caustic things, for most of the little classical irre- 
gularities remain, with a few modern ones added. 

At Assuan the renegade tourist whose soul is satiated with 
temples, cartouches, and dynasties, hies him back to his luxurious 
steamer, and starts homewards to the fleshpots of Cairo. It is 
only the few elect souls who, knowing that Abu-Simbel is the 
crowning glory of Egypt, piously press forward, and face the trials 
of a stern-wheeler. And they are rewarded. No one ever forgets © 
Abu-Simbel ; it never disappoints anyone. Edfu Denderah Esneh 
and a dozen other places have a way of mixing themselves up in a 
mere haze of ruins—they really overlap dreadfully—so that one 
resorts to illegitimate modes of identification, such as ‘ Ah! that 
was the temple where we met the delightful American girl, or was 
it the one where the old German professor fell off his donkey ?’ ; but 
Abu-Simbel is superior to all this: it remains supreme, distinct, 
and unapproachable. The ill-advised tourist who turns back at 
Assuan lays up for himself a heritage of woe. All through life, 
whenever he talks of the Nile somebody is sure to say, ‘ Of course 
you went on to the Second Cataract.’ Then, if he possesses (as we 
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hope he may) a, George Washington incapacity for telling a lie, 
he is overthrown in stony places, and will feel ill. 

At Assuan one leaves the Nile steamer and embarks on board 
the stern-wheeler, circumventing the First Cataract by a little line 
of railway which jolts dreadfully, or, if you prefer it, by camel, 
which jolts still more. A stern-wheeler is not a pleasant mode of 
transit. It has a vast paddle-wheel in the stern, and everything 
throbs and vibrates in a distressing way. All the important 
events of one’s life, such as meals, the daily wrestle with Baedeker, 
and the evening rubber, are transacted, as it. were, on the top of - 
that wheel, with a peculiar St. Vitus’s dance effect on one’s nerves 
and limbs. 

We were ten men and two ladies, and all those ten men had 
to fight every morning for the one solitary bath. The bath was 
ladled’ out of the Nile, and was occasionally soupy. We were 
penned up so closely that when we were all twelve on deck 
we had almost to sit on one another's laps. Our two ladies 
were of a marked individuality. One was exceedingly High 
Church, and was affectionately drawn to the complicated question 
of the Coptic Church. When, therefore, as in the Temple of 
Dakkeh, she found the hieroglyphics covered up with an inch of 
Coptic plaster, and rough crosses and still rougher saints scratched 
upon it, then great indeed was her inward peace. Moreover, she 
used-to go on deck at a very early hour with many works of devo- 
tion, and make a kind of oratory out of the deck chairs. The 
other was very Evangelical, and always walked about with a big 
volume of Dr. Kinns’s Graven on the Rock under her arm, being 
consumed with a desire to settle once and for all which of the 
extremely large family was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. It is a 
question that requires nice adjustment, and I often wonder what 
must be her feelings if she knows that Page Rénouf has lately de- 
clared that ‘the Egyptian records know absolutely nothing of the 
Israelites.’ 

We dined at a kind of plank on trestles ingeniously placed 
immediately over the big paddle-wheel. It was necessary to keep 
your elbows well into your sides out of respect to your neighbours’ 
ribs, and you had to dive and dart at spoons and forks whenever 
the wobbling of the vessel drifted them within your reach. Every 
day it grew hotter and hotter, and the flies were overwhelming. 

’ Generally, about 10 4.M., people got out Egyptological books 
and tried to assimilate erudite information; but about 10.30 the 
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books lay on their laps,and they had a far-away look in their 
eyes; at 11 we all lay prone and speechless under the awning, 
feebly flapping away the flies. It stands to reason that when the 
thermometer was at 99° in the shade only a temple of the very 
finest. quality could rouse us up. When we got to Kalabsheh 
many took a mean advantage of the temple being very late work, 
and said austerely they made a point of never looking at anything 
Ptolemaic, far less Augustan. Even the interesting little Temple 
of Amadah only excited a tepid interest, though it is excellent 
eighteenth-dynasty architecture, and has a famous stele of 
Amenhotop II.—a very famous stele, as you may see for yourself 
in Baedeker. The next day we approached Abu-Simbel. The 
steamer had to hurry on to Wady Halfah, where the troops are 
stationed, and where, if you ride over the frontier sufficiently far 
into the desert, you may be captured or slain by the Mahdi’s fol- 
lowers. This is practically the only hairbreadth escape you can 
now experience in Egypt. 

I was eager for Abu-Simbel, cared nothing whatever about the 
twoops, and was indifferent even to the valiant ‘ Fuzzy Wuzzy,’ ex- 
cept in Rudyard Kipling’s poem, where I think him delightful ; so 
I persuaded the captain to stop the boat and put me out at Abu- 
Simbel, and determined to sleep in the smaller temple till the 
steamer picked me up on its return voyage. My companions said 
I should probably be murdered, or devoured by wolves, or die of 


fever ; but 
all impediments in fancy’s course 


Are motives of more fancy, 


and any doubt I may have had whether to stay there or push 
on melted into thin air when, on turning a bend in the river, 
there burst upon us the great temple itself. There were the four 
Colossi that one had read of, dreamt of, and journeyed so far to see, 
sitting in majestic peace, looking across the lessening river and 
the shifting desert-sand. 

In half an hour I was standing on the bank watching the 
stern-wheeler vanish on its way to Wady Halfah. 

Before I say anything about the temple I must give a hasty 
sketch of its builder, Rameses II. Whenever you have the least 
doubt in Egypt who founded a city, built a temple, set up an 
obelisk, dug a canal, or carved an acre or so of wall with 
hieroglyphics, you are quite safe in putting one and all down to 
Rameses II. You meet him first at Cairo: he lies in his glass 
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case in the Gizeh Museum, a mere huddle of bones,. brown skin, 
and mummy-cloth, the sport and mock of every flippant tourist, 
but still masterful, stern, and majestic. He then and there takes 
possession of you ; you never shake him off. You feel you know 
him, and you get to look for him and to rely upon his turning up ; 
and he always does turn up, he is so inevitable. You rejoice to 
recognise his cartouche until you have seen it some hundred times 
all up and down the Nile; then perhaps it palls upon you. Of 
course, it is impossible for the best-intentioned Egyptologist to be 
on equally intimate terms with the entire 154 Egyptian monarchs ; 
but Rameses is very different to the ordinary run of Pharaohs. 
Then, too, it is such a surprising and comfortable fact that the 

authorities, for a wonder, practically agree as to his date, only 
varying some fifty years, which in matters Egyptian is a mere 
nothing. A man whoreigns sixty-seven years, lives to bejust 100, and 
begets 170 children, is likely to leave a pretty big footprint in the 
sands of time. His characteristic way of proclaiming his achieve- 
ments, as it were with a foghorn, all up and down Egypt makes 
him very precious to the historian. It is your modest Cincinnatvts 
kind of hero who does a great thing, and then, diving back into 
obscurity, wants so much researching, that he becomes a trial even 
to a German savant. But directly Rameses had achieved a con- 
quest, he could not rest till he had carved the record of it om every 
spare wall-space from Memphis up to Abu-Simbel. Moreover, he 
kept a poet-laureate, one Pentaur, who wrote a glorious poem 
in praise of Rameses ; and this is cut in the walls of Luxor, on the 
Ramasseum at Thebes, at Abydos, and, of course, at Abu-Simbel. 
It was about the year 1330 B.c. that Rameses began his temple at 
Abu-Simbel. It was a superb idea, worthy of his great mind: he 
simply took a vast hillside, and hewed his temple out of the 
heart of it. Nothing less than a fagade 120 feet long and 105 feet 
high would satisfy the imperial architect, and there he set the four 
immortal warders, his own royal likeness four times repeated. 
What must they have been in their unspeakable dignity on the 
great day when all Egypt journeyed to the consecration of the 
temple! Even now, after 3,000 years, wrecked and ruined as they 
are, eternal peace sits upon their lips, and, defying the centuries, 
they still keep watch across the desert-sand, gazing with untroubled 
eyes into the very heart of the dawn. 

The figure to the left of the entrance has been shattered, the 
head and trunk having been probably dashed to fragments by an 
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avalanche of rocks from the cliff above. The two northernmost 
figures are also more or less damaged ; but the one nearest to the 
river is, for all practical purposes, quite perfect. Seen by the first 
flush of sunrise he is very mystical and wonderful; even in the 
blaze of full noon he remains ‘most majestical,’ but he is most 
awful and overwhelming when one sees him beneath the Egyptian 
moon. It is then that you realise his triumph over all those 
‘hungry generations,’ and feel how small, cramped, and mean 
modern life is. And the interior is no less wonderful. One enters 
a vast hall filled with soft twilight and a mysterious hush, and 
gradually, as one’s eyes get accustomed to the gloom, from ceiling, 
wall, and pillar, loom and lean whole armies of wonderful figures 
—gods, heroes, and kings, clad in gold and crimson and blue ; and 
of galloping horses, and all the hurried rush of battle and conquest. 
In a whirl and tempest of kingly glorification Rameses bursts 
upon his enemies, overthrows their “cities, and destroys whole 
legions with his own hands. The magnificent poem of Pentaur is 
written on the walls, and these splendid pictures are the illus- 
trations to it. Fight enormous Osiride pillars support the roof. 
Farther on, in the heart of the mountain, is another hall, and 
beyond that the holy of holies, containing the shrine, or altar ; 
behind this sit in semi-darkness four great figures, Ptah, Amen, 
Hamarchis, and Rameses himself. Here he has lifted himself into 
the rank of the immortals, and is enthroned with the three great 
gods. (ne day in the year (probably the day of the Dedication) 
a strange thing happens. The orientation of the temple is so 
arranged that at sunrise one level shaft of light pierces the dark- 
ness of the outer and inner halls, and falls like living fire on the 
shrine itself. I was fortunate enough to be there on the very 
day, and the effect was overwhelming in its mystery and awe. 
Seti II. restored two of the Colossi, and England has now taken 
in hand the whole four. <A report was forwarded to the officials 
at Cairo that the face of the cliff immediately overhanging the 
most perfect of the four figures was in a dangerous condition, and 
might topple Rameses into the river at any time. So Captain 
Johnston and twelve trusty English soldiers were sent off in a gun- 
boat to save Rameses. No explosives could be used, for the two 
southernmost Colossi were a little out of balance, and dynamite or 
gunpowder would probably have brought them down with a run; 
so the impending rock, weighing 270 tons, had to be secured by 
five great cables, and then deftly sliced into small pieces. Then 
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the two unsteady Colossi have had to submit to the indignity of 
having iron bands put round their waists, to brace them back to 
the rock. I have no doubt Seti managed his restoration in a 
more dignified way ; but we live in degenerate days. 

Three minutes’ walk brings one to the smaller temple, and 
round this sanctuary circle all kinds of pretty and tender thoughts, 
It is dedicated to Hathor (the Greek Aphrodite), and is, indeed, the 
very shrine and house of Love. One passes away from Rameses 
the king and conqueror to Rameses the lover, the husband, and 
the father. On the fagade of this temple are carved the figures of 
Rameses and his beloved wife, Nerfertari, and between them stand 
their children. The Egyptian sculptors and painters have, as a 
rule, been too busy chronicling heroic conquests and triumphant 
campaigns to give much thought to the sweeter victories of love 
and household joys; but here the artist turns aside to record the 
beautiful story of the mutual love of husband and wife. On 
the front Rameses has cut an inscription half a foot deep, so that 
he whoruns may indeed read : ‘ Rameses, the Strong in Truth, the 
beloved of Amen, made this divine abode for his royal wife, Ner- 
fertari, whom he loves’; and Nerfertari, in sweet response, writes 
within, in no less undying record, that she, ‘the royal wife, who 
loves Rameses, constructed for him this abode in the Mountain of 
Pure Waters.’ Surely this is indeed holy ground ; love is the only 
immortal thing in all this perishable earth, and over all those three 
thousand years he still looks down upon us from frescoed wall and 
porch, untroubled and unchanged. 

How real became Rameses and Nerfertari when I passed two 
nights in this shrine of love! lJiying there in my bed in the sand 
I saw on wall and pillar the pictures of the great king and of 
Nerfertari, the well-beloved, and then, blowing out my candle, the 
soft, warm darkness fell upon me like a pall, and through the 
great porch the Southern Cross and many a burning star 

Spake silence with its glimmering eye, 
And washed the dusk with silver. 

Two happy days and two no less happy nights, and then the 
steamer came back, bringing with it all the disturbance of modern 
life and travel. It was hard to wrench oneself back from that 
beautiful past, but for many a long day afterwards, when the 
dying sunset burnt on sky and river, my thoughts went back ‘to 
the quiet House of Love set up by Rameses in ‘the Mountain of 
Sweet Waters’ to the honour of the woman ‘ whom he loved.’ 
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THE HUMOURS OF HERALDRY. 


HERALDRY has been variously regarded by its admirers ‘and expo- 
nents as a science, an art, a religion, or a philosophy. To the 
ignorant outsider, however, it appears rather in the light of a 
human system, akin to grammar and theology, based upon laws 
arbitrary and immutable, as are all laws of man’s construction. 
In a natural art or science there are many surprises, since at any 
moment a genius may arise who overturns accepted facts and 
revolutionises accredited theories. But while we submit with a 
good grace te Nature’s apparent inconsequences and inconsistencies, 
we bitterly resent any interference with the integrity of a system 
of human manufacture. A grammatical Wagner or a theological 
Whistler could never hope for recognition, still less an heraldic 
Darwin. 

Macaulay, when inveighing against the ‘correct’ school of 
poetry, asks contemptuously: ‘Is poetry, like heraldry, mere 
matter of arbitrary regulation? The heralds tell us that certain 
scutcheons and bearings denote certain conditions, and that to 
put colours on colours, or metals on metals, is false blazonry. If 
all this were reversed—if every coat-of-arms in Europe were new- 
fashioned, if it were decreed that or should never be placed but 
on argent, or argent but on or, that illegitimacy should be denoted 
by a lozenge and widowhood by a bend—the new science would 
be just as good as the old science, because both the new and the 
old would be good for nothing.’ It must be urged, in excuse for 
this rank heraldic blasphemy, that at the time it was written no 
vision of a future peerage floated before Macaulay’s eyes. 

In spite of its dogmatic spirit and conservative tendencies, 
there is yet a charm about the subject of heraldry, if only because 
the whole system is in such direct antagonism to all the ideas, 
theories, and prejudices of these utilitarian times. The very exist- 
ence of such an institution as the College of Arms at the end of the 
nineteenth century must be regarded as an anomaly, an anachronism, 
or a prehistoric survival. The heraldic world possesses a govern- 
ment, a language, a scheme of ethics, a fauna and a flora all its 
own. In that strange land he who wishes to get on must go 
back,.and he who desires to keep his place in the struggle for 
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existence must stand still. There is no question of the survival 
of the fittest, or rather the fittest are the most ancient and effete. 
The heraldic moralist has no care for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, since quality, not quantity, alone has any value 
in his eyes. For the heraldic politician the masses are non- 
existent, afd the classes reign supreme. In such a world we may 
imagine Garter King of Arms, Norroy, and Clarenceux wandering 
through fields or and argent, surrounded by heraldic monsters, 
rampant, passant, or couchant, talking Anglo-Norman French 
or punning in motto Latin, listening to the song of the feetless 
martlet or the beakless allerion, and plucking the conventional 
trefoil and fleur-de-lys. 

According to medieval heraldic writers, the institution of — 
coat-armour is of the most ancient, and, indeed, sa@red, origin. 
‘At hevyn I will begin,’ says Dame Julyan Berners, the accom- 
plished Prioress of Sopewell, in her ‘ Boke of St. Albans,’ published 
in 1486, ‘ where were five orders of angels, and now stand but four, 
in coat armour of knowledge, encrowned full high with precious 
stones, where Lucifer with millions of angels out of hevyn fell 
into hell and oder places, and ben there holden in bondage; and 
all were erected in hevyn of gentill nature.’ It is satisfactory 
to learn, on the same authority, that the four Evangelists were 
gentlemen ‘come by the right line of that worthy conqueror, 
Judas Maccabeus,’ and also that the four great Doctors of Holy 
Church—St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory 
—were ‘ gentlemen of blood and coat-armour.’ 

Although heraldic authorities have made no direct wnat to 
solve the vexed question, 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


yet they have assigned to Adam two coats-of-arms. The first, 
which was borne in Eden before the Fall—when he needed neither 
coat for covering nor arms for defence—consisted of a shield gules, 
upon which the arms of Eve (a shield argent) were quartered as an 
escutcheon of pretence, she being an heiress! The second coat, 
borne after the expulsion from the Garden, was ‘paly tranche, 
divided every way, and tinctured of every colour. The use of 
furs in blazonry is, it has been solemnly asserted, a relic of the 
garments of skins worn by our first parents. The second man who 
lived upon the earth, Abel, was, we are told, a true gentleman—a 
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proof that it does not necessarily take three generations to manu- 
facture the article. Cain was ‘no gentleman’ by behaviour, but 
he was the first man who desired to have his arms changed, ‘so 
God set His mark upon him.’ 

Nearly all the principal characters in the Old Testament have 
been accredited with coats-of-arms. These are, as a rule, highly 
appropriate, except in the case of Joseph’s heraldic coat, which was 
merely black tinctured with white—‘ chequy sable and argent ’— 
whereas something after the pattern of Adam’s second coat would 
surely have been more in keeping with the youthful Joseph’s 
favourite attire. Gideon bore arms, sable, a fleece argent, a chief 
azure gutté d’eau ; David, a harp or in a field argent ; and Samson, 
gules, a lion couchant or, within an orle argent, semée of bees 
sable. Armorial ensigns are supposed to have received divine 
sanction, for God, when prescribing unto Moses the form of con- 
ducting the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness, 
expressly commanded the use of armorial signs, saying, ‘The 
children of Israel shall pitch their tents every man by his own 
camp, and every man by his own standard.’ 

Turning from Scriptural to classical heraldry, the devices and 
badges borne by the Greek warriors upon shield or helmet were 
eagerly seized upon by the medieval heralds as a proof of the 
antiquity of their art, and, with the help of a little imagination, 
were developed into an elaborate system of armory. ‘The 
beginning of arms,’ according to a curious old MS. preserved at 
the Heralds’ College, ‘ was first founded at the great siege of Troye, 
within the Citie and without. The great Lordes gathered together, 
and accorded that every man that did a great act of armes should 
bear upon him a merke in token of his doughty deeds. . . . When 
the siege was ended the lordes went forth into divers lands to 
seek adventures, and Brute and his knights with their merkes 
came to England, and inhabited the land; and after, because the 
name of merkes was rude, they turned the same into armes, 
forasmuch as the name was far fairer, and because that merkes 
were gotten through might of armes of men.’ 

Our latter-day heralds repudiate all connection with Greek 
and Roman, as well as with Scriptural armory. The modern system 
of heraldry, it is now believed, had its rise in the standards used 
by the German princes in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Norman Conquest. Henry the Fowler advanced it to its 
next step when, in regulating the tournaments, he ordered that 
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all combatants should be distinguished by liveries composed of 
narrow pieces of stuffs of various colours. But if the Germans 
invented heraldry, the French reduced it to a system. To them 
is due the arrangement of tinctures and metals, the attitudes of 
the animals, and the technical terms usedin blazonry. Although 
coat armour is said to have been in use during the latter years of 
the Conqueror’s reign, it did not become hereditary until the time 
of Henry III. In 1483 Richard III. incorporated the English 
heralds, who before that date had been attached to the Court or to 
the households of great nobles, into a fraternity, and founded the 
establishment known as the College of Arms. In the days of great 
pageants the revenues of the heralds, from one source or another, 
must have been considerable. At a coronation they received 
100/., and on the king marrying a wife 50/., with the gift of 
the king’s and queen’s uppermost garments! They were also paid 
largesse for proclaiming the styles and titles of the nobility on 
public occasions, and could claim valuable perquisites in the 
shape of the rich stuffs, velvets, tissues, and cloth of gold that 
were used for the furniture and decorations of State functions. 

As time went on, the heralds performed other and more useful 
duties than the solemn mummeries required by their royal 
employers. They took charge of the genealogies of noble or 
gentle families, more especially after the dissolution of monas- 
teries, in which during the lawless medieval days valuable docu- 
ments had been placed for safe custody. About once in a 
generation visitations were made by the heralds to inquire into 
the pedigree of every family in the country claithing the honour 
of gentility. The visitations were especially necessary in and 
after the prosperous reign of Elizabeth, when many nouveaux 
riches sprang up who desired to beararms. To meet this demand 
heraldic adventurers, such as are not unknown in our own day, 
undertook to forge pedigrees and invent coats-of-arms for the 
sake of filthy lucre. One of the most remarkable incidents in the 
history of English heraldry is to be found in the triumphant 
career of the College of Arms during the storms of the Great 
Rebellion and under the stern rule of the Commonwealth. Garter 
King at Arms kept his head and his title after King Charles’ head 
had fallen, after the name ‘ King’s Bench’ had been changed, 
even after the word ‘kingdom’ had been blotted out of the 
Republican dictionary. Cromwell, indeed, like most parvenus, 
loved pomp and finery; his pageants are said to have surpassed 
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those of his royal predecessor in splendour and costliness, and we 
doubt not that he kept the heralds hard at work. 

It was natural that in the days when the shield was meant for 
use as well as for ornament, when the crest was worn on the 
helmet instead of on the livery buttons, and when the family 
motto was a war-cry, the study of heraldry should have been 
included in the educational curriculum, and that a copious litera- 
ture on the subject should have arisen. In the sixteenth century a 
curious little book called ‘ The Accedens of Armory ’ was published 
by Gerard Legh. This purported to be a dialogue between 
Gerard the Herehaught and Legh the Caligat Knight, wherein, 
by the aid of roughly-drawn illustrations, the former explained to 
the latter the existing system of armory. In the preface Legh 
divides the ungentle into three unequal parts; as follows :—‘ The 
first whereof are gentle ungentle. Such be they who will rather 
swear arms than bear arms. Who of negligence stop mustard- 
pots with their fathers’ pedigrees. The second sort are ungentle 
gentlemen, who being enhanced to honours by their fathers, yet 
cannot they keep so much money from the dice as to make 
worshipful obsequies for the said fathers, with any point of 
armory. . . . Most of these desire the title of worship, but none 
do work the deed that appertaineth thereto. The third sort, and 
worst of all, are neither gentle, ungentle, nor ungentle gentle, but 
very stubble curs, and be neither doers, sufferers, nor well-speakers 
of honours token.’ 

Even as late as the seventeenth century the science of heraldry 
seems to have been in a state of some confusion, if we may judge 
from the address to the courteous reader at the beginning of 
Guillim’s ‘Displaie of Heraldry,’ published in 1611, wherein the 
writer observes: ‘ How difficult a thing it is to produce forme out 
of things shapeless and deformed, and to prescribe limits to things 
confused, there is none but may easily perceive, if he shall take 
but a slight view of the chaos-like contemplation of things, not 
only diverse but repugnant in nature, hitherto incorporated in the 
generous profession of Heraldry : as the formes of the pure celestial 
bodies, mixt with grosse terrestrials ; earthly animals with watery ; 
savage beasts with tame; whole-footed beasts with divided ; rep- 
tiles with things gressible ; fowles of prey with home-bred ; these 
again with river-fowles; aery insecta with earthly; also things 
natural with artificial ; arts liberal with mechanical, military with 
rustical, and rustic with civil.’ The author proceeds to inform his 
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intending readers that he has done his best ‘to dissolve this 
deformed lump, distributing and digesting each particle thereof 
into his particular rank.’ 

Legh, Guillim, and other early heralds waste a good deal of 
time and ingenuity in ascribing meanings to the colours, metals, 
and animals used in blazonry. Each colour is supposed to repre- 
sent some more or less desirable quality, such as or, wisdom, 
justice, riches, and elevation of mind; argent, chastity, charity, 
and a clear conscience ; azure, a godly disposition ; gules, strength ; 
sable, constancy, divine doctrine, and sorrow for the loss of friends ; 
vert, joy, love, and gladness; and purpure, jurisdiction. It is 


curious that the poets should have adopted two of the heraldic. 


colours to the exclusion of the other five. They sing of azure skies 
but not of gules sunsets, while their ladies’ tresses are often sable 
but never or. Mr. Swinburne, if we remember right, once clothed 
a heroine ina. robe of vert.’ The use of poetical figures and similes 
drawn from the terms used in heraldry has gone out of fashion to 
a great extent with the decline of popular interest in the subject. 
One fine example, however, occurs in the story of Enid in the 
‘ Idylls of the King,’ where the poet describes how Enid and Geraint 


remained : 
Apart by all the chamber’s width and mute 
4 As creatures voiceless through a fault of birth, 
Or two wild men, supporters of a shield, 
Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield. 


The heraldic fauna is chiefly remarkable for the large number 
of chimerical animals that it contains. The predilection of heralds 
for such creatures as dragons, griffins, and unicorns may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that it is sometimes convenient to be 
unable to compare portraits with originals. There is an old 
story of a provincial heraldic painter who, on his first visit to 
London, was taken to see the lions in the Tower. 

‘What! tell me those are lions,’ he exclaimed indignantly. 
‘Why, I’ve painted lions rampant, passant, couchant, and statant 
for the last twenty years, and I should hope I know better than 
to believe that those are lions.’ 

One of the humours of heraldry is to be found in the rule that 
a lion is only a lion when he is rampant ; in any other attitude 
he is a leopard. Most of the qualities represented by the animals 
are obvious enough, such as strength and courage by the lion, 
patience by the ass, and deliberation by the snail, but others are 
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a trifle far fetched, as politeness by the crane, policy by the goat, 
and skill in music by the hart. Some of the heraldic monsters 
are monstrous indeed. Few families would care to bear upon their 
shield the Wonderful Pig of the Ocean, or the Falcon-fish with a 
hound’s ear, still less the Scarlet Beast of the Bottomless Pit. 

Canting arms, or, as they are sometimes called, allusive arms 
have always been popular, and this is not surprising when they 
are so simple and appropriate as, for instance, three whelk- 
shells for Shelley, a rabbit for Warrender, three trumpets for Call, 
or a horse for Trotter.. In the reign of Henry VIII. family arms 
began to assume a more complicated and elaborate character, 
insomuch that some of them have been compared to a garrison 
well-stocked with fish, flesh, and fowl. The adoption of a florid 
style of armory was followed, as Bontell says, by the substitution 
of pictorial representations, often of a most frivolous and unin- 
‘telligible description, for the simple and dignified insignia of true 
heraldry. The same writer describes a grant of arms made to a 
family named Tetlow in 1760, which, with thirteen other figures, 
included the representation of a book duly clasped and ornamented, 
having on it a silver penny upon which was written the Lord’s 
Prayer, while above the book hovered a dove with a crowquill in 
its beak. This was to commemorate one of the family having 
written the Lord’s Prayer with a crowquill in the compass of a 
silver penny ! 

In the department of family mottoes there is, perhaps, more 
scope for the exercise of heraldic humour than in any other branch 
of the art. Mottoes are believed to owe their origin either to 
war or to religion, that is, to pious ejaculations or to battle-cries. 
Each country had its national war-cry, and each leader urged on 
his forces by the shout of his own house. The old Irish war-whoop 
was ‘A boo!’ from which arise the ‘ Crom a boo!’ of the Earls of 
Leinster, and the ‘ Butler a boo!’ of the Butler family. Possibly 
the derivation of that mysterious reproach, ‘ He can’t say Boo,to 
a goose,’ may be found in the Irish battle-cry. The earliest known 
instance of a motto is the Crede Beronti on a seal of Sir John de 
Byron appended to a deed dated the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Edward I., but the use of mottoes did not become general until 
the reign of Edward III. Family mottoes have been divided into 
three classes, the sentimental, the enigmatical, and the emblem- 
atical. Examples of the first class, which may be subdivided into 
the religious and the patriotic, are to be found in such irreproach- 
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able declarations as Spes mea in Deo, ‘My hope is in God,’ or 
Vinett amor patria, ‘Love of country conquers.’ Of the enig- 
matical motto, the Duke of Bridgewater’s Sic donec, ‘Thus until,’ 
and the ‘Strike Dakyns ; the Devil’s in the hempe’ of the Dakyns 
family, may be cited as fair specimens. 

The emblematical mottoes usually contain an allusion, punning 
or serious, to the arms, crest, or name of the family to which they 
belong. The Egertons’ Leoni, non sagittis fido, ‘I trust to the 
lion, not to my arrows,’ refers to the lion between two arrowheads 
on the family arms, and Lord Cholmondeley’s Cassis tutissima 
virtus, ‘ Virtue the safest helmet,’ to the helmets on his shield. 
The punning mottoes are often as appropriate as they are epi- 
grammatic, witness the Templa quam dilecta, ‘ How beloved are 
thy temples,’ of the Temple family, the Fare, fac, ‘ Speak, act,’ of 
the Fairfaxes, the Quod diai dizi, ‘What I have said, I have 
said,’ of the Dixies, the Je feray ce que je diray’ of the Jefferays, 
the Qui s’estime petyt deviendra grand of the Petyts, and many 
others of varying degrees of aptness and merit. 

















THE SILENT POOLS. 


This present life is not the end where much glory doth abide; therefore have 
they prayed for the weak.— Esdras. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE short December day was drawing to a close. It was only 
three o’clock in the afternoon, but already the small red winter 
sun was hidden by the hills, and the white road, winding through 
the valley, was hardening as the still frost grew in strength. 
Very few people passed along the road, except where, taking its 
way through groups of cottages, it changed its character, and 
became for a little space a village street ; few sounds broke in 
upon the cold silence that lay over and about it; and a woman, 
with a bundle on her back, had its quiet loneliness all to herself 
sometimes for a mileon end. She trudged on in a slow, mono- 
tonous tramp, looking neither to right nor left, but always straight 
before her ; her back was a little bent, her limbs moved heavily, 
in her face was a blank weariness. Now and again she shifted the 
bundle a little, and once she muttered a few words. ‘Ican’t get on 
much further,’ she said; ‘I wish I’d’a’ stopped and took a rest to-day.’ 

Onward the road went, white and hard and silent; the frost 
was gathering in flakes upon the hedges; the keen air bit more 
sharply ; the clear sky above was pale and cold, with a red glow 
where, in a break amongst the heights, a more distant horizon 
showed itself. To the left of the road, beyond a field, a still pond 
lay dark amidst the whitening trees, and beside it a ruined mill 
stood lonely and desolate; further on a group of farm buildings 
interrupted the monotony of the stretching fields, and the lowing 
of cattle broke the stillness. A man came out from the group of 
buildings as the woman passed; she half stopped, as .though 
about to speak to him, but after a moment’s hesitation moved on. 
‘There’s no way but the one,’ she was thinking, ‘and it don’t 
shorten it to ask how far there’s yet to go.’ 

By and by, as the road swung round to the left, she caught a 
glimpse of roofs in the distance, across the fields ; and then, nearer 
to her, she saw the tower of a church, and nearer still a little 
stream of smoke, rising thin and straight from amongst thickly- 
growing trees. Soon she came to a gate by the roadside; within 
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the gate a woman, stooping, was gathering together a bundle of 
sticks; the traveller stopped and spoke to her. 

‘Is this Aldenfold ?’ she asked. 

‘ Well, it is and it isn’t,’ the woman answered, half turning as 
she spoke, but still bending over her task. ‘It’s Aldenfold parish, 
but the village is a bit further on. You can see it, now the trees 
is hare, over there to the right.’ 

‘ How far is it ?’ 

‘How far? A mile, p’raps, and a bit; the road winds con~« 
siderable.’ 

‘Over a mile! Ican’t do it; I’ve walked—I’m stupid with 
walking.’ 

The speaker leaned her hands upon the gate; the dogged 
- determination that had carried her so far seemed to have spent 
itself; her body drooped with weariness. 

‘You come from far away ?’ asked the woman within the gate. 

‘From London, and I have tramped it all the way.’ 

‘You're not used, then—you don’t belong to the road ?’ 

‘No, I’m not used to it.’ The traveller paused, still leaning 
on the gate. ‘Would you let me come in and rest a bit? I'm 
dead beat ;. I don’t seem as if I could get no further without a rest.’ 

The woman with the sticks raised herself and looked full, half 
in curiosity, half in surprise, at the figure by the gate. 

‘We don’t never ’ she began, but the traveller interrupted 
her. ‘ 





‘T am respectable,’ she said quickly,—‘ I mean I have money ; 
I can pay for it, if you will give me a cup o’ tea.’ 

‘Acupo’tea? Well . The voice was slow and hesitating, 
but gathered confidence as it went on. ‘ Well, I don’t know as 
there’s any reason why you shouldn’t have a cup o’ tea. It’s 
neither here nor there, when all’s said and done; and Blatherwick 
won't be home for another hour certain. Come in.’ 

Mrs. Blatherwick opened the gate as she spoke; and the traveller, 
entering, followed her up a narrow path, winding through a thick 
growth of underwood, to a cottage standing back amidst the trees. 

‘Cups o’ tea, many a one, I’ve made in this here kitchen,’ said 
Mrs. Blatherwick, ‘for folks as comes to see the Pools; but that’s 
mostly always in the summer. I don’t look for customers at this 
season.’ 

The woman did not answer; she put her bundle down on the 
floor, and sank into a chair by the fireside, conscious of little 
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beyond the comfort of being able to rest. She leaned back in the 
chair, her eyes on the cheerful fire, content with the knowledge 
that, for a little while at least, she need force her tired limbs to 
no further task. 

Soon, as a pleasant sense of warmth crept over her, her eyelids 
drooped and closed; then her head nodded and swayed and sank 
forward on her breast ; and before long, heedless of Mrs. Blather- 
wick’s attempts at conversation, she was fast asleep. 

‘ Well, I never!’ said Mrs, Blatherwick, turning from the fire 
with the kettle in her hand. ‘ Well, to be sure!’ 

She stood for a minute, looking at the sleeping woman, and 
nodding her head slowly. 

‘She’s tired out,’ she said decisively, ‘ tired out—that’s what 
she is. Well, I don’t know as it should matter, her having a bit 
of a sleep.’ She turned and put the kettle back on the hob. ‘Tl 
let her bide a bit afore I wake her. Blatherwick won’t be back 
for an hour ; and I'll get her to go and take a look at the Pools, 
and he’ll think it’s all right—so long as she pays!’ She drew a 
chair forward and sat down, repeating slowly and with a shake of 
the head, ‘So long as she pays!’ 

The hands of the clock moved round; the room darkened ; 
the fire burned with a fuller, richer glow. Mrs. Blatherwick 
divided her attention between the clock and her visitor, and when 
the hands had passed the hour of four, she rose and touched the 
sleeper on the shoulder. 

‘Wake up,’ she said, ‘wake up! Your cup o’ tea’s a’most 
ready, and it’s time you was drinking it.’ 

The woman started and moved uneasily in her chair; then, in 
response to unceasing pulls and pats from Mrs. Blatherwick, at 
last she opened her eyes and looked up vacantly. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘is it you, Mrs. James? Is it late? I’ve been 
and overslept myself again, I suppose.’ ‘ 

‘ There’s nobody of the name of James about,’ said Mrs. Blather- 
wick. ‘ You comed in here to have a cup o’ tea, and it’s a’most 
ready, and you’d better wake up out of your dreamings and take 
it while it’s hot. And Blatherwick, he'll be home before long, 
and he wouldn’t be best pleased to find—he likes to find me 
alone when he comes home o’ nights.’ 

As she spoke she was bustling about the kitchen, and finally 
put the teapot on the table, beside ‘a cup and saucer and a plate 
of bread and butter. 
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‘ Ah,’ said the woman, ‘I remember. I was very tired.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Blatherwick; ‘and you’ve had a nice bit of a 
sleep. You'll get on easy to the village now, when you’ve had 


your tea.’ 
The woman turned her chair round to the table and took up 
the teapot. ° 


‘Is it strong?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Blatherwick’s face grew red. ' 

‘It’s real good tea,’ she answered with some vehemence, ‘the 
same as I make it for me and Blatherwick; and of all the grand folks 
that comes to the Pools, I’ve never had no complaint about my tea.’ 

‘I meant no offence,’ said the woman; ‘it’s only because I 
can’t—I mean, it don’t do me any good unless it’s strong. It sets 
you up, strong tea does.’ 

She filled the cup with tea, adding to it neither milk nor 
sugar, and drank a few mouthfuls. ‘It helps,’ she muttered ; 
‘it’s not so good as coffee, but it helps.’ She turned towards 
Mrs. Blatherwick and spoke in a louder tone. 

‘Does Sir Rudolph Leith live heré now ?’ 

‘Yes. Why? Do you know him?’ 

‘I have heard of him. Is he married yet ?’ 

‘No, oh no; he’s not married—nor promised even ; though 
they do say that him and Miss Dale’s going to make a match of it.’ 

‘ Who’s Miss Dale?’ 

‘I don’t know. "I don’t know nothink about her, beyond that 
she’s staying now, her and her mother, at the House, along with 
a lot of other visitors. He always has the house full at Christmas 
time, has Sir Rudolph.’ 

‘Is she pretty ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know; it’s according to taste. Blatherwick 
didn’t think much of her looks, but there—Blatherwick likes more 
of a armful.. I thought she had a pretty, sweet sort of a face the 
day she came to see the Pools.’ 

The stranger Tose. 

‘I s’pose I can get a night’s lodgit.g in the village.’ 

‘Oh, yes, at the inn; the Chime of Bells it’s called, and it’s 
straight on the road; you can’t miss it.’ 

‘Is there no other place—not a public, I mean? I—TI can’t 
stand the smell of the drink.’ 

Mrs. Blatherwick shook her head. 

* Not as I know of—unless you go up to the heath. There’s 
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Mrs. Carter; she’s got a room she lets sometimes, though I don’t 
know as she’ld care to just for a night.’ 

‘I may stay more than a night. Is it far, much farther than 
the village ?’ 

‘No, I don’t know as it’s much farther. You must keep 
straight on instead of turning off to the right, straight on up the 
hill, along by the grounds of the House; it’s a long hill, and 
steepish. The heath’s at the top.’ 

‘T’ll go to the heath.’ 

The woman took a purse from her pocket. ‘How much is the 
tea ?’ she asked. 

‘Sixpence. You'll take a look at the Pools before you go?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. I'll get on.’ 

‘You ought to see them,’ said Mrs. Blatherwick persuasively. 
‘They’re in Sir Rudolph’s grounds; but he opens them to the 
public, and folks comes from all parts to see them, They’re called 
the Silent Pools, because they’re always as still as a bit of glass. 
It’s a’most dark and they won’t look their best, but you didn’t 
ought to go away without seeing them.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the woman resignedly. ‘It’s not far, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘Just a few yards; see here.’ Mrs. Blatherwick went to the 
cottage door and opened it. ‘This path’ll take you there in less 
than a minute. Would you like me to come with you?’ The 
tone of the last. words was doubtful. The woman shook her head. 

‘There’s no need; I can go alone.’ 

‘Very well, then, if you don’t mind I won't, for it’s getting on 
towards the time for Blatherwick , 

The stranger had already disappeared round the corner of the 
cottage. Mrs. Blatherwick turned back into the kitchen with a 
smile of satisfaction on her face. 

‘She’s paid,’ she said, ‘and she’s seen the Pools just like any 
other visitor ; he can’t say nothing.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir. was nearly dark, The woman went with slow steps and careful 
eyes along the narrow path winding through the bushes, till she 
came to an open space, wherein was a fuller light and the gleam 
of water. All round the space tall trees rose up, with bare, 
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motionless branches ; the path curved close beneath them ; and in 
the midst, clear, unruffled, still, lay the Silent Pools. They lay, 
divided by a narrow bar of bracken-covered ground, like two quiet 
eyes of the earth looking up to heaven; sheltered by the thick 
wood around them they remained untroubled, alike by the breezes 
of summer, the winds of autumn, or the winter storms; still and 
clear and deep, they shadowed in their waters the movements of 
the clouds and the trees; yet they themselves were always 
motionless, dominated by a spirit of silence that possessed their 
depths and had given them their name. In the summer the 
Pools took a greenish tinge, borrowed from the thick foliage 
around; to-night they were pale and cold as the pale cold sky 
above; and to-night the trees were as motionless as the water, and 
the keen air was as still as the trees. 

The woman stood and looked at the Silent Pools; the lone- 
liness of the place half frightened’ her; but there was a fascina- 
tion in the dim water and the depth of gloom in the woods that 
surrounded it, that held her stationary minute after minute. At 
last with a little shudder she moved away. 

‘It’s creepy,’ she said, ‘ creepy and lonesome; I don’t like such 
places.’ 

She turned for a last look ; then she stood stiil again. Through 
the still air came the sound of voices, nearer and nearer; the 
woman waited, a curious sense of expectation taking rise within 
her. The voices grew louder, light laughter mingling with 
. their speech; and at last came the sound of words distinctly 
spoken. 

‘Do the Pools ever freeze, Sir Rudolph ?’ 

‘Sometimes; not easily. They are so sheltered you see.’ 

A group of dark figures paused on the further edge of the 
further pool. The woman, watching, could not distinguish one 
from the other, but she could hear all that was said. She drew 
back amongst the trees, and slowly groping her way, moved round 
towards the speakers. 

‘Shelter? Do you call this shelter? I call it horrible lone- 
liness,’ said another voice, harsher, higher than the woman’s voice 
that had spoken first. 

‘ Loneliness is shelter sometimes.’ 

* You are sententious, Sir Rudolph. Now don’t you agree with 
me, Mr. Lascelles, that this is a dreary, lonely place—the sort of 
place you'd come to if you wanted to drown yourself?’ 
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‘I’m not a good judge,’ answered a man’s voice; ‘I can’t 
imagine wanting to drown myself.’ 

‘No, I suppose not; you are far too self-satisfied. But if you 
could be such a thing as remorseful, or unhappy ?’ 

‘He couldn’t,’ said the voice that had spoken first ; it was a 
girl’s voice, fresh and full of music. ‘It’s no good, Annie; there’s 
no sentiment in Mr. Lascelles.’ 

‘There is indeed, Miss Dale, and I quite understand what 
Miss Kinglake means. I have no leaning towards suicide myself, 
but I can very well imagine a love-lorn maiden, when the shades 
of night : 

‘ Love-lorn maiden, indeed! Far more likely a poor miserable 
woman married to some wretch of a husband.’ 

‘Come now, I don’t call that sentiment at all,’ said another 
voice. ‘To die for a lover is all very well, but for a husband—oh, © 
no; Miss Kinglake.’ 

‘But I mean a horrid husband, a man who got drunk, and— 
and kicked you when he was tipsy.’ 

‘ All this is very unromantic, Miss Kinglake.’ 

‘It’s realistic ; and I should certainly do it under the circum- 
stances ; and so, I am sure, would Miss Dale. Wouldn’t you, 
Ursula ?’ 

‘Would I drown myself if I had a horrid husband who kicked 
me? No, I think not; I should spend my whole life in working 
him slippers.’ 

The reply was greeted with laughter; laughter seemed to come 
very easily to this careless company; and presently the dim figures 
moved on. At first the woman, creeping slowly forward, thought 
they had all gone; then she saw that two still lingered. She 
was not far away from them, and she stopped and watched and 
listened again. 

‘ Aren’t you coming, Sir Rudolph ?’ 

‘Yes, if you are going. But—is there any great hurry, Miss 
Dale ?’ 

‘Not precisely ; but it’s cold standing still.’ 

‘Are you cold? Then we'll go. It will be wiser, perhaps, in 
every way. Shall I follow you, or go first and show you the path?’ 

‘I know the path.’ 

The girl turned and disappeared amidst the trees: the man 
stooped and picked up something she had dropped as she moved 
away. A little square of white it was; the woman, watching 
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eagerly, could see it distinctly; she could see, too, that Sir 
Rudolph, holding it in his hand, looked down at it a moment 
before he walked on, and that he bent his head over it and 
kissed it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE was a light in the cottage kitchen as the woman passed 
it on her way back to the road, and through the uncurtained 
window might be seen a small, thin man, with sandy whiskers, 
sitting by the fireside. But the woman did not care to look at, or 
looking, did not consciously observe, the scene within; she had 
forgotten all about her cup of tea, and the expected return of 
Blatherwick ; she thought only of the object that had carried her 
weary limbs so far, and the hope that had cheered her on her way. 
She was very tired now, in body and in spirit ; the hope had grown 
faint within her, and she asked herself if it had been worth while 
—the many months of striving and of struggling, and the long, 
lonely tramp at the end. The answer then, downhearted as she 
was, seemed to be that it would be better to turn and go back 
whence she had come, to the big city with its lights and its 
crowds, its struggling and its wickedness; to go back to it all; 
except to the struggling. But not to-night ; to-night she was too 
tired to do anything but seek a place of shelter; to-night the one 
thing she must do was to try and find that cottage on the heath 
where Mrs. Blatherwick had told her lodging was to be had, 
or to 

Sunk in her thoughts the woman had walked on heedless of 
the way, and she had now reached the point where the two roads 
met ; the one went straight on up the hill, the other branched off 
to the village. She stopped and hesitated. Should she go on to 
the heath? or should she The devil in his most tempting 
form stood close beside her; he promised her rest, and comfort, 
and forgetfulness; and she was very weary and very lonely, and 
the past was hateful to her and the future almost hopeless. Should 
she yield? The devil had never deceived her yet; what he had 
promised, that he had always given—relief from her troubles, and 
a sense of renewed life and strength and gladness, that for a time 
changed the whole wretched world. For a time, but only for a 
very little time. And afterwards? But afterwards was a long 
way off, and between it and now there would be aspace of the only 
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joy that seemed left to her; and was it not worth while? As she 
stood alone in the bitter winter night, the strong craving of her 
nature rose up and added might to the devil’s whispers, and it 
seemed that she must yield to the’double power. But she made 
one last struggle: on her left was a. gate that led into the carriage- 
drive of Aldenfold House: she staggered across the road, and clung 
to it with all her might. 

Down the drive came footsteps, sounding hard and firm on the 
frozen ground. The woman, trembling, battling, desperate, did 
not hear them ; she did not know that there was anyone near her 
till a voice spoke. 

‘Hulloa! what’s this? Who is it ?’ 

The woman knew the voice, and she drew a deep, gasping 
breath. 

‘I was took faint. I'll goon. Don’t mind me.’ 

She spoke in a hoarse whisper, and she bent her head. It was 
dark, but with the clear darkness of -frost, and she seemed to fear 
the faint light of the stars. 

‘Are you far from home? Do you belong here—to the 
village ?’ 

‘I’m a—a stranger. Don’ t mind me. I'll go on—directly.’ 

‘Yes, but where ? I can’t go away and leave you alone if 
you're going to faint. Here, I'll get the woman from the lodge.’ 

Sir Rudolph Leith moved a step forward; the woman put out 
her hand and held him back. 

‘No, don’t call her. I’m all right now. Ill go on to— 
to—— 





‘To the village, I suppose? You must take that road there, 
just opposite. It’s not far.’ 

‘No, to the heath—Mrs. Carter—I was told I could get a 
lodging 

All the time the woman had not raised her voice; she still 
spoke in'a whisper; and all the time she kept her head bent, and 
half turned away.’ 

‘Mrs. Carter? I know Mrs. Carter ; her husband’s one of my 
under keepers. But it’s some way, you know, aclimb. Don’t 
you think you’d do better to go to the village? The Chime of 
Bells is a decent enough place, and you’d be there , 

‘No, no, no, not the village—the public. I couldn’t stand it 
—the drink.’ 

Sir Rudolph’s voice took on a sudden harshness, 
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‘Do you drink ?’ he said abruptly. 

‘I—not exactly.’ The woman’s whispering voice sank very 
low. ‘I haven’t broke ont for near a year,’ 

She stood in the road, her-head bent down, trembling, like a 
criminal before her accuser. Sir Rudolph Leith stood silent for 
half a minute; then he said: 

‘I’m going up the hill. Tl give you,an arm.’ 

‘No, no, I couldn’t—let me go—I couldn’t 

‘Take my arm. I shall stand here till you do,’ 

She hesitated, then obeyed him; and slowly, for the woman’s 
steps were feeble and unsteady, the two went up the hill. 

Through the keen air no sound ‘went forth but the sound of 


’ 





their footsteps; on either side, the trees, white with hoar frost, 


stood like buried memories of summer arisen in their shrouds ; over- 
head the stars, crowding into vision, shone with a glow of Christ- 


mas goodwill and peace towards men. The hill was a steep hill, 


and long, as Mrs. Blatherwick had said, and the woman’s breath 
came quick and faint when, at last, with her companion’s help she 
reached the top. The heath seemed almost light after the shut- 
in road ; dim and black it stretched away and away—for miles it 
seemed—till it met the star-covered sky. 

‘It’s not far now,’ said Sir Rudolph. ‘ Do you see this path, 
here to the right? It will lead you straight to Mrs. Carter’s 
cottage—the first you come to, and it’s not many yards. Can you 
walk alone ?’ 

‘Yes, oh yes.’ 

But still the woman’s hand rested on his arm; still, with her 
bent head turned away, she stood close beside him, 

‘Tell me,’ she said ; ‘why did you help me ?’ 

‘ Never mind.’ 

Sir Rudolph shook himself free of the hand that held him, and 
turned away abruptly. ‘You can’t miss the way,’ he said, look- 
ing back, ‘Good-night ;’ and he walked on, along the road. 

But after a few paces he stopped and stood still, and presently 
he turned slowly and went back to the place where he had left 
the woman, She still stood there, just as he had left her; she 
trembled a little when she heard his returning footsteps, but 
otherwise she did not move. 

‘You asked me why I helped you,’ said Sir Rudolph abruptly. 
‘I don’t know why I should not tell you. It was because you 
drink—or used to.’ 
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‘ Because of the drink ?’ 

‘Yes, I—have a sort of feeling for drunkards.’ 

‘You've had to do p’raps with a—a drunkard ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Someone you was—was fond of?’ 

‘No.’ The voice was full of vehemence. ‘Someone I hate.’ 

A sudden cry broke from the woman’s lips. Sir Rudolph 
started forward. : 

‘ What is it ?’ he said. 

‘Nothing ; a sort of choking—I has sometimes.’ 

‘T will go with you to Mrs. Carter’s. You are ill, not fit to go 
alone.’ 

‘T’m all right, I’m all right, I tell you.’ 

The woman drew back and began to walk away; then, as Sir 
Rudolph seemed about to follow her, she turned and waved him 
away, and her voice was raised from the harsh whisper in which 
she had spoken hitherto, and broke out coarse and loud : 

‘Let me go. Don’t follow me. D—n you, let me go!’ 

She broke into a run, and leaving the road, took her way, 
panting, stumbling, over the dim, dark heath. 

Sir Rudolph Leith stood and looked after her till her dark 
form was hidden in the darkness. At first it seemed as though he 
would follow her, but after a few steps forward, he again stood 
still; and presently he shrugged his shoulders and went on along 
the road. 


CHAPTER IY. 


In Mrs. Carter’s cottage the short red curtains were drawn across 
the windows, and the supper lay ready on a round table near the 
fire. Carter was seated in the chimney corner, but he rose as his 
wife came in from the kitchen with a dish of steaming potatoes in 
her hands. 

‘She'll take a bit along of us?’ he said, jerking his head 
towards a door that opened on to a flight of stairs. 

‘No; she said she didn’t want no supper. I made her some 
coffee soon after she come, and she had two good cups of it and a 
piece of bread and dripping. “It was all she seemed to fancy.’ 

‘She'll be hungry, p’raps, now, and if she’s been walking all 
day——’ 

Carter crossed the room, opened the door, and called up the stairs: 
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‘ Missus, I say, missus———’ He turned round to his wife. 
‘What did you say her name was ?’ 

‘ Joyce—Mrs. Joyce.’ 

Carter went a few steps up the stairs. 

‘Mrs. Joyce. Are you there, Mrs. Joyce?’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a door at the top of the 
_ Stairs was opened. 

‘Yes, I’m here. What is it?’ 

‘Werre just going to have a bit of supper. We think you'd be 
the better of coming and having a bit along of us.’ 

‘No, I don’t want I’m much obliged.’ The door opened 
wider and a woman’s head looked out. ‘ But if you don’t mind— 
if I shouldn’t be in the way, I'll come downstairs and sit a bit. 
It’s lonesome here, it’s I'd be glad of company.’ 

‘Come down, of course. Be careful of the third step ; it’s broke 
away a bit on the left side there.’ 

The woman came slowly down the stairs and into the little 
sitting room. She blinked her eyes as they met the light; her 
face was white, and she was trembling. 

‘Why, you're shivering with cold,’ said Carter. ‘Come here, 
close to the fire. You didn’t ought to have gone and sat upstairs 
of a cold bitter night like this.’ 

‘I didn’t want her to 80, * said Mrs. Carter; ‘but she was all 
for having a rest.’ 

‘I thought I could rest,’ said the woman. ‘I was so tired, dead 
beat; but I can’t. Later on, p’raps, I'll get to sleep; it’s so 
early yet.’ 

‘You want a good warming up before you'll get to sleep,’ said 
Carter. ‘A good toast by the fire, and a drop of whisky—beer’s 
no good, but a drop of whisky. Is there any left in that bottle 
we had, missus ?’ 

The woman’s eyes were raised ; there was a sudden eager light 
in them. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Carter, ‘ you finished it the last time you had 
the colic.’ 

‘So I did,’ said Carter. ‘I’m sorry; it’d have done her 
good.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ said the woman, ‘it doesn’t matter; I 
don’t ever take whisky.’ 

She dropped her eyes again, and sat close up to the fire, her 
head bent, her hands stretched out towards the blaze. 
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‘There’s a deal of whisky drunk where you come from, from all 
IT hear,’ said Mrs. Carter. 

‘A deal.’ 

The woman answered languidly. Presently, as the husband 
and wife, intent on their supper, ate on in silence, she went on 
speaking in a low monotonous voice, almost as though she were 
talking to herself. 

‘To drink,’ she said, ‘or not drink ; sometimes I’m a’most 
puzzled to know which is the worst.’ 

‘The worst?’ said Carter. ‘Well, I might begin by asking 
you how you're to be a judge, unless you've tried both ?’ 

‘T’ve seen it,’ said the woman quickly ; ‘I’ve seen a deal of it 
—those that’s taken to it, and those that’s given it up, and those 
that’s been brought up in it. Ive seen a deal; I knew a 
woman——’ 

She broke off. ‘ Well, I’m talking too much,’ she said. ‘Id 
do better to be a listener.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Carter ; ‘there’s not much we 
can tell that you’d care to listen to. Unpleasantnesses we have, 
and wrong doing we have, and drink we have; but nothing ——’ 
He shook his head meditatively as he helped himself to a large 
piece of cheese—‘ nothing to what you have in London, by all I 
can hear.’ , 

‘No, there’s enough and to spare,’ said the woman, ‘ wickedness 
and misery of all kinds; and it mostly all comes, I do believe, 
mostly all along of the drink. There’s many a one might have 
been happy and prosp’rous now if it hadn’t been for that—many 
and many a one. I knew a woman ; 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Carter, as she paused again. 

‘I don’t know as there’s much good in talking of things that’s 
gone by and can’t be mended,’ said the woman. 

‘Td like to hear about her, though, this friend of yours,’ said 
Carter. ‘We don’t hear much news from London in these parts.’ 

‘There’s not much to tell,’ said the woman with her weary 
utterance. ‘The drink was in her, born in her, and she went 
over to it. She might have been happy; she was married—well 
married ; her husband was a was well to do, and fond of her, 
too, to begin with. I don’t blame him, I can’t say I blame him ’— 
the low voice was raised; there was a thrill of passionate feeling 
in it now—‘ if he got to hate the sight of her.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said Mrs. Carter. 
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‘A drunken woman’s a bad thing to come home to of a night,’ 
said Carter, pausing with the last mouthful of cheese on the end 
of his knife. 

‘It’s a bad thing,’ agreed the woman ; ‘a bad, dreadful ‘tine: 
I don’t blame him.’ 

She leaned forward and bent her head, and sat silent, looking 
into the fire. Mrs. Carter rose and began to clear the supper 
table ; her husband filled his pipe and turned his chair round 
towards the fire. 

For a time the woman sat quiet, her head resting on her hands, 
her elbows on her knees ; but by and by she looked up and cast 
restless glances about the room ; then she rose, went over to the 
window, drew aside the curtain, and stood looking out into the 
night. She left the window and came back to the fire; she sat 
down in her former seat, and resumed her former attitude; but it 
was not long before she rose once more and began to walk to and 
fro in the room. 

‘Is there anything wrong, missus ?’ asked Carter, his attention 
at last attracted by her restless movements. 

‘No, nothing; no, only I can’t rest. I don’t seem able to 
keep still now I’ve got the chance ; I don’t seem as if I could sit 
down comfortable, much less get to sleep. I believe I shan’t rest 
unless 

‘Unless what ?’ 

‘Unless I get out into the air a bit before I go epsiaiin again.’ 

‘Get out into the air? You don’t mean to say as you haven't 





- had enough walking ?’ 


‘It isn’t that ; I’m tired enough, but it’s that I can’t sit quiet 
here thinking ; it’s a restlessness that gets the better of me, and 
I can’t—I can’t help it. I must go out and move about a bit.’ 

The woman disappeared on to the staircase as she spoke, and 
presently returned with her bonnet and shawl. 

‘ Well, I never!’ said Carter as she reappeared. ‘To be on 
the tramp all day and then not have enough of it! Do you mind 
going alone, missus? I’ve done a hard day’s work, or else 





‘No, no; I would rather be alone,’ the woman answered 
hurriedly. She paused with her hand on the latch of the outer 
door. ‘Does it all belong to Aldenfold House?’ she asked— all 
that land along by the road behind the hedge ?’ 

‘ Yes, every square inch of it.’ 

‘It’s private, then?’ 
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‘Yes, except for the right of way through the grounds, where 
the stile is, a little bit further on. But youre not thinking of 
going into them woods ?’ 

‘No; I was only wondering if it all belonged 
very long gone, Mr. Carter.’ 

The woman passed out into the still, frosty night. She looked 
up at the brilliant, star-covered sky, and all around her—at the 
dark heath on her right, and the thick, bare wood on her left ; 
then she walked on rapidly till she came to the stile that Carter 
had spoken of. She climbed over it, and by the faint starlight 
followed the path that led through the leafless trees. 


I shan’t be 





CHAPTER V. 


ALL’ through the evening Sir Rudolph Leith was absent-minded 
and silent. He was haunted by a sound ; the sound of a woman’s 
Voice as it rang out over the heath: through the laughter of his 
guests he heard it still: from afar off it seemed to call to him. 
He asked himself again and again why it should trouble him, but 
he never answered the question. At first, walking home through 
the woods, he had wondered in all good faith why, after the first 
feeling of startled disgust caused by the woman’s sudden out- 
break had passed away, the sound of her fierce, harsh voice should 
follow him still: afterwards he knew the reason, but knowing it 
tried to hide it from himself, and would not acknowledge it for 
what it was. After dinner, when the gentlemen had followed the 
ladies into the drawing-room, Miss Kinglake approached him, as 
he stood a little apart. 

‘You are dull to-night, Sir Rudolph,’ she said. 

‘You are kind to add “to-night,”’ answered Sir Rudolph, 
making an effort to rouse himself from his thoughts. 

‘Why ?’ asked Miss Kinglake, who was not quickwitted. 

‘ Because it implies that there are times when I am not dull.’ 

‘Oh, of course; but I didn’t mean it in an uncomplimentary 
way; you're an awfully good host, I’m sure. I meant you were 
depressed—sorrowful—out of spirits.’ 

‘Well, you must rouse me up. What can we do to restore my 
usual animation ?’ 

‘I don’t know; Tl ask Ursula. Ursula, come here. What 
shall we do to amuse Sir Rudolph? He wants rousing.’ 
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‘Dance,’ said Ursula Dale. 

‘Good. I like you, Ursula; you're always so decided. Now, 
Sir Rudolph, you must tell Craddock to take up the rugs in the 
hall, or shall I see about it ?’ 

‘I shall be much obliged if you will see about it, Miss ating: 
lake ; you are a much better master of ceremonies than I am.’ 

: Very well. Do you think Mrs. Dale will play for us, Ursula?’ 

‘Oh, yes, mother will play. I'll go and ask her.’ 

Ursula Dale went quickly across the room, and Sir Rudolph 
looked after her. How soft and sweet her voice sounded beside 
that dumb voice that spoke so loudly ! 

Soon the drawing-room was deserted; in the hall, well 
warmed and lighted, arose a strain of sad waltz music, mingled 
with the murmur of voices and the sweep of silken gowns over 
the smooth, polished surface of the floor. It was warm and 
cheerful in the hall; but outside the night was very cold; a thin 
film of ice lay over the Silent Pools, and in the wide space of 
garden around Aldenfold House the frost bit sharp and keen. A 
woman, pausing on the edge of the wood that skirted the lawns, 
drew her shawl more tightly around her before, with cautious 
steps, she drew near to the mass of building, black and indistinct 
in the starlight, with here and there a glow, where parted curtains 
let the light peep through. 

‘That’s the house,’ she muttered ; ‘ that’s where he lives; and 
| er: - 

She shivered as she broke off; it was very cold. And it was 
very quiet too; the loneliness and the silence frightened her 
after the noisy bustle of the London streets; and the far-away 
stars looked cold and quiet after the flaring gas jets and the 
gaudy splendour that had been her notion of comfort for many 
years. . Quite still it was ; and yet not quite, for now the stillness 
was faintly broken. A sound came out to the woman as she 
stood, a mournful sound of music; leaning forward she listened 
intently, and listening, began to tremble. The sad wail of the 
waltz, muffled by the thick walls that barred its way, stirred in 
her a strange emotion ; an anguish of sorrow. swept over her as 
she stood ; all the sweetness, and the misery, and the hopeful- 
ness of lost years seemed to be concentrated and find voice in 
the faint rise and fall of the music. She could not bear it; she 
wrung her hands and turned away; and then the music ceased, 
and the woman stood still again and looked towards a window, 
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through which a new glow of light came streaming forth as the 
curtains were swept aside. 

Inside the hall, Ursula Dale, moving on to the sound of the 
music, had shown no wish to pause till the waltz was over. 

‘ Aren’t you tired?’ said Sir Rudolph, who was her partner, to 
her once. 

‘Oh, no, I am never tired when I am dancing,’ — 

So they danced on till the music ceased. Then Ursula gave 
a little sigh of satisfaction. 

‘I am enjoying myself so much,’ she said. 

‘Are you?’ Sir Rudolph smiled. ‘I am very glad. But 
now you must sit down and rest a little. Come into the drawing- 
room; the seats are more comfortable there.’ 

The drawing-room was empty; Sir Rudolph found Ursula a 
softly-cushioned chair, and then sat down beside her. 

‘T do like dancing,’ she said ; ‘and mother plays waltzes so 
well. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘Yes, beautifully.’ 

The girl turned quickly. 

‘ You are thinking of something else, Sir Rudolph.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I was for the moment; but I heard what 
you said all the same—that you liked dancing. You needn’t have 
told me, though ; no one could doubt it.’ 

Ursula laughed a little. 

‘I suppose I shall get over it by-and-by,’ she said, ‘when I 
am older; but just now, and especially in the winter, on a night 
like this, when it is freezing—I wonder if it is freezing still? I 
hope so; it would be great fun if we were to have skating.’ 

She rose and crossed the room. 

‘T’ll take a look out,’ she said, ‘and see what it’s like.’ 

Sir Rudolph followed her, drew aside the curtains, and stood 
by her side, looking up at the sparkling sky. 

‘Yes, it’s freezing,’ said Ursula; ‘there’s no doubt about it. 
It’s a glorious night.’ 

She stood for a minute, looking at the stars; then, suddenly, 
turned from the window to the man beside her. 

‘What’s the matter with you to-night, Sir Rudolph ?’ she said. 

‘I don’t know that anything is the matter, exactly. Iam dull, 
I suppose, as Miss Kinglake has already remarked.’ 

‘Not dull; you are sad.’ 


Sir Rudolph tried to laugh, ‘That’s a kind way of putting it,’ 
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he said, ‘ but it comes to much the same thing. What's the dif- 
ference ?’ 

‘The difference is—you know what it is, much better than I 
can tell you.’ Ursula paused; but Sir Rudolph said nothing, and — 
she added, with a touch of petulance in her tone, ‘ but, of course, 
it’s none of my business.’ 

‘No, it’s none of your business,’ Sir Rudolph repeated. The 
speech was a rude one, but there was something in the manner of 
making it that caused Ursula to forget she had been offended. 

‘It was impertinent of me to question you,’ she said frankly ; 
‘but it was because I don’t like to see y—, to see anybody 
unhappy.’ 

There was a little space of silence ; in the hall the music began 
again ; but the man and the girl did not move from the window. 
Outside in the garden a woman, shivering with the cold, started 
slightly as the music met her ears; but it did not affect her now ; 
she hardly heard it, did not notice it after the first few bars: her 
attention was concentrated upon the two figures in the window, 
showing clearly in the bright light of the cheerful room. 

‘You are right,’ said Sir Rudolph presently; ‘I don’t know 
why I should deny it—especially as my doing so is obviously 
unsuccessful. And yet I don’t know that “sad” is the right word 
to use; I think it should rather be “ frightened.” ’ 

‘Frightened? You?’ 

‘Yes; is not frightened the word to use when you have seen a 
ghost ?’ 

‘Have you seena ghost?’ The girl’s voice was full of interest, 


’ of half-credulous wonder. 


‘Not seen, exactly ; I seem to get hold of all the wrong words 
to-night, but heard ; I have heard something that reminded me of 
a ghost.’ 

‘What was it?’ 

‘A voice,’ 

‘And it spoke to you? Did it speak ?’ 

‘Yes, it spoke, but it was not what it said; it was the sound 
of it.’ 

‘It was the sound of it that reminded you of the ghost ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What sort of a voice was it? A man’s, I mean, or 

‘It was a woman’s voice.’ 


’ 





‘And it reminded you, therefore, I suppo8e, of a woman ?’ 
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‘Yes, of a woman.’ 

The girl gave a little forced laugh, : ‘ It sounds sentimental,’ 
she said, 

‘Do you think so ?’ 

‘Yes. Ursula’s voice was not quite as usual; a slight hard- 
ness had crept into it, and a faint ring of sarcasm. ‘When you 
hear of voices belonging to long ago—for I suppose the ghost 
belonged to long ago?’ 

‘Ten years ago, if you call that long.’ 

‘Oh, yes, that’s quite long ago. Well, when you hear of a 
voice, and that voice a woman’s voice, belonging to long ago, it 
generally means a love story—with a dismal ending.’ 

‘ A very dismal ending.’ 

‘It was a love story then? You were—in love with her ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you have never forgotten her?’ 

‘No, never.’ 

‘It is a long time to be so faithful.’ 

‘T have not been faithful.’ 

‘Not faithful? But you said f 

‘Said what ?’ 

‘That you had never forgotten her.’ 

‘ And that is very true.’ 

‘Then ? Suddenly Ursula started. ‘What’s that?’ she 
said. ‘Outside? It sounded like footsteps.’ 

‘I didn’t hear anything,’ said Sir Rudolph. ‘But it is my 
fault; I have frightened you with my ghost story.’ He half 
smiled. ‘ Did you think it was the ghost ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ursula, ‘ but Hark ! there it is again.’ 

‘T’ll soon see if there is anything,’ said Sir Rudolph. ‘Stand 
back, Miss Dale, near the fire.’ 

He opened the window, and leaned out. ‘Is there anyone 
there?’ he called. He stepped over the low wooden doors opening 
on to a short flight of steps and descended into the garden. The 
silence was complete; the solitude of the garden appeared to be 
unbroken ; dimly ahead he could see the dark mass of the woods ; 
but there was no sound or movement, either in the clearer space 
of the garden, or in the deep shadow of the house. Sir Rudolph 
walked a few paces along the path, waited a minute, and came 
back again. 

‘There’s nobody there,’ he said, as he shut and fastened the 
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window. ‘By Jove! but it’s cold though; not the sort of night 
to tempt anyone to linger about outside.’ 

He drew the curtains, and came to Ursula, who was standing 
by the fireplace. 

‘I hope you’re not cold, Miss Dale. You ought not to have 
waited here while the window was open.’ 

‘Oh, I’m quite warm. There was nobody there, then ?’ 

‘No, nobody. It was all my fault, for frightening you.’ 

‘I am not frightened—now.’ 

The girl stood looking into the fire; then she raised her eyes 
and spoke hesitatingly. 

‘Sir Rudolph!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is she alive now—the ghost ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘But you hope——’ 

‘I hope—not.’ 

‘I have promised the next dance to Captain Shaen,’ said 
Ursula. ‘Perhaps we had better go back.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRESSED ‘close against the wall of the house, motionless, with 
cautious, faint-drawn breathing, the woman waited for several 
minutes after Sir Rudolph had shut the window. Then, at last, 
she crept forth on to the path again, and with slow, careful steps 
stole back towards the woods. Her hands were numb; she was 
chilled through and through; she walked quickly when she was 
a little way from the house, trying to bring back the circulation 
into her half-frozen limbs. On and on she went, through the 
silent woods; the stars showed up above through the bare network 
of branches ; but the way was very dark as it wound in and out 
amongst the trees. The woman saw always the lighted window, 
with the two figures standing side by side; the man, with his 
head a little bent as he spoke, the girl’s face raised as she looked 
up at him, listening. She thought of her own face as she had 
seen it in the little square of glass in Mrs. Carter’s bedroom; she 
put it side by side with that other face within the window, and 
she gave a short, harsh laugh of scorn as she hurried on. 
Suddenly she stopped ; she ought to have reached the stile by 
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this time; she ought, at least, to have struck the wider public 
path. But no; the wood was still thick about her, and the way 
was narrow. She paused a minute, looking helplessly round ; 
then she moved on again, but more slowly now, and with her 
wandering mind recalled to the present imperative task of finding 
her way. The task was a hard one; the path she was in seemed 
to wind on for ever; she could not even tell whether she were 
going in the right direction; and after twenty minutes’ walking 
she seemed to be no nearer the edge of the wood. Still she pushed 
on; it was too cold to stand still; and the path would surely 
bring her out of the wood in the end. 

She began to grow frightened as she wAndered on; it was 
terribly lonely in amongst the silent trees; and the sense of 
fatigue was heavy upon her again: she felt that she could not go 
on walking much longer; yet the intense cold warned her that 
she must not stop and rest. But all at once hope sprang up again 
within her, for at last the crowding trees parted asunder, and 
suddenly the woman found herself in an open space. She took a 
few quicker steps forward, and then with a little cry drew back ; 
one step more and the firm ground under her ceased ; in the free 
space amidst the trees, still, dark, glazed over now with a thin 
film of clear, smooth ice, lay the Silent Pools. 

For a minute the woman stood trembling, frightened at the 
death that had been so near to her ; then, suddenly, as she paused, 
the scene in the twilight swept back with vivid force into her 
mind, Again she heard the laughing voices, and saw the dim 
group standing by the water’s edge; again she saw the two figures 
left alone, and heard the few words they said, and saw the girl 
drop her handkerchief and the man bend his head over it as he 
followed her through the trees. Did he love her? Did he mean 
to marry her? The woman’s instinct told her the answer to the 
first question ; the second she could not answer; but as she found 
her way past the Blatherwicks’ cottage to the road, a dim thought 
shaped itself in her mind. She might go away from Aldenfold as 
quietly as she had come; she might go back to the old London 
life, and let the life that she had looked upon to-day go on without 
interruption ; she might wait for a time; and afterwards, if Sir 
Rudolph married, she might come to Aldenfold once more. The 
words he had spoken on the heath, ‘Someone I hate,’ and the 
sound in his voice as he had uttered them were present with her 
still; they cut into her heart and filled it with bitterness. Hatred 
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was a terrible thing, so terrible that,’once incurred, it might as 
well be deserved to the uttermost ; and just by going away quietly, 
and waiting, and lending certainty to an idea that was, in Sir 
Rudolph’s mind, as yet uncertain, she might justify his hatred and 
in the justification find a full revenge. 

The woman was on the road now; she had reached the hill, 
and she climbed it mechanically ; her brain, enfeebled by weak- 


-ness and fatigue, was working feverishly; her heart, sore, dis- 


couraged, bitter, was tempted to abandon the hope that had upheld 
it during many struggling months, and to give its strength toa 
purpose of evil. The purpose grew as she climbed the hill; it 
was fixed and hard when she reached the top. Then, as the wide 
darkness of the heath opened out before her, quite suddenly the 
words and the scenes that had tormented her all the evening gave 
place to another scene and other words; before her rose a vision 
of a summer’s morning, with sunlight breaking through boughs of 
close-leaved green, and all the joy of summer in the air; anda 
man’s voice said, ‘I love you.’ The sudden memory startled the 
woman by its vividness; it came like a glimpse of heaven; it 
thrilled her with despair, then touched her with something that 
was higher than hope. Ste fell upon her knees on the hard, 
frozen road, and she sobbed out broken words. 

‘Tll have a tug for it, she said, ‘Tl have a tug. It’ll save 
him anyway, whatever comes.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next morning, soon after breakfast, Sir Rudolph Leith and 
several of his guests were gathered round the fire in the morning- 
room discussing the plans for the day. The door opened, and the 
butler came in. 

‘If you please, Sir Rudolph, there’s somebody wants to see 
you.’ 

‘Who is it ?’ 

‘A woman, Sir Rudolph. She give no name.’ 

‘Don’t you know her? It’s somebody from about here, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘I’ve never seen her before to my knowledge, Sir Rudolph. 
She’s not quite like the people in the village ; she’s a—she’s more 
of a person than a woman, Sir Rudolph.’ 
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‘ Show her into the library.’ 

Five minutes later Sir Rudolph Leith crossed the hall and 
entered the library. It was a long room; the walls were lined 
with bookshelves; at one end was a large bow window opening 
on to the lawn. When Sir Rudolph entered the room the 
woman was standing at the window looking out; she turned at 
the sound of the opening door. He could see that she was rather 
tall and slightly made; he could not see her face, for her back 
was towards the light and she wore a veil. He stood a few paces 
within the door. 

‘ You wished to see me, I believe ?’ 

The woman did not answer; she bowed her head slightly, and 
moved a step forward. 

‘May I ask what R 

Sir Rudolph paused; still the woman did not speak, and 
presenfly he advanced towards her across the room. 

‘May I ask what it is you want ?’ 

At last the woman answered. 

‘I have something to tell you.’ 

She spoke in a low, husky, whispering voice ; it was the same 
voice that he had heard by the lodge gate on the evening before. 

‘You are the woman I met last night,’ he said. ‘Why have 
you come here?’ His voice hardened as he spoke; a look that 
was almost fierce had come into his eyes. 

; The woman was trembling; she clasped her hands, and let her 
bowed head sink lower; she did not answer. 

‘Speak to me,’ said Sir Rudolph; ‘answer me. Why have 
you come here? Who are you?’ 

Then, at last, she spoke in her natural voice, and as she spoke 
she raised her head and looked at him. 

‘Rudolph,’ she said, ‘don’t you know me ?’ 

‘Bertha!’ 

For a full minute there was silence in the room; the woman 
lifted her veil. Sir Rudolph could see her face plainly ; his own 
face was deadly pale ; his teeth were set. 

Outside in the hall there was a sound of footsteps, and a girl’s 
voice sang the same waltz air that the woman had heard dimly as 
she had waited in the cold the night before. As Sir Rudolph 
heard the voice, his face grew sterner, and then, when the sound 
of the singing had died away, he spoke. 

‘ Why have you come here ?’ 
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‘To see’—the voice quivered pitifully—‘ to see—I’ve kept 
quite right for near a year—if you would give me another try.’ 

‘Another try?’ The man’s voice was full of cruel irony. ‘Do 
you mean that you want to come and live here—as mistress of 
my house?’ 

‘I didn’t know it was such a fine place.’ 

There was another pause, and then Sir Rudolph spoke again. 

‘I had begun to think you were dead.’ 

‘I know. I heard you were making inquiries; it was in 
January I heard about it first, and I didn’t know ; 

‘Know what ?’ 

‘Why it was; if it was because you wanted to be sure of being 
free, or because—because you wanted to find me again.’ 

The woman raised her eyes as she finished her hesitating 
speech, and caught the expression on Sir Rudolph’s face; her 
own expression changed, and her voice gathered strength. 

‘You cared once,’ she cried ; ‘ you did care once.’ 

‘ Was it my fault that I ceased to care—or yours ?’ 

‘Mine; I don’t blame you. You hate me now—you told ine 
so last night, and I don’t blame you. Only—I had thought, 
perhaps—it might have lasted—a little—the love.’ 

‘Why should it last ? What memories had it to look back 
upon? What scenes 4 

The woman interrupted him. 

‘When you first knew me,’ she said ; ‘it was different when 
you first knew me. Can’t you look back to then ?’ 

‘ What’s the use? I was very young—and a fool.’ 

‘What for? Because of the loving, or because 

The woman paused, but Sir Rudolph did not answer, and she 
went on speaking, a sort of passionate emtreaty in her voice. 

‘Don’t say it was because of the marrying,’ she said; ‘don’t 
say it was because you made an honest woman of me. It’s kept 
me straight many a time; even when I’ve been hard druv’ I’ve 
kept myself respectable—I shouldn’t ever have come back else— 
because, when I got to know what the world was like, I knew you 
might have acted different, and was grateful to you for saving me 
from shame. I’ve always looked up to you for it; I’ve always 
been proud to think of you as being better than other men. Don’t 
tell me now you're sorry you did it—don’t tell me that!’ 

Sir Rudolph’s eyes were looking beyond the woman, out into 
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the garden. A girl was crossing the lawn; she came close to the 
bow-window, and stood peering into the room, 

‘Don’t tell me,’ the woman repeated ; ‘don’t tell me you're 
sorry.” 

Sir Rudolph looked from the haggard face before him to the 
laughing, glowing face at the window. 

‘I can’t answer you,’ he said fiercely; ‘I don’t know what I 
think, or feel, or say.’ 

Then, standiug outside the window, Ursula Dale began to tap 
lightly on the panes. Sir Rudolph crossed the room rapidly, and 
opened the window. 

‘What do you want?’ His voice was harsh and angry; the 
girl looked up at him in astonishment. 

‘Sir Rudolph, what is the matter? What have I done?’ 

‘Nothing ;~but I am busy—engaged. What is it you want ?’ 

‘I’ only came to ask But it does not matter. I am 
sorry I disturbed you.’ 

The girl turned away. Sir Rudolph watched her while she 
took a few slow steps ; then, with a sudden impulse, he followed 
her, and laid his hand upon her arm. 

‘Do not go,’ he said; ‘come back; I have something to say 
to you.’ 

Ursula Dale turned, and followed him back into the room. 





(To be continued.) 
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AFTER SUMMER. 


Where late the wild bee brushed 

The fragrant dogrose clusters, leaves hang lone ; 
With many a poppy flushed 

The cool white-flowering peas have bloomed and gone; 
Summer lifts wings to fly 


And breathes from honeysuckle lips her long good-bye. 


Yet the frail harebell stays 
Lightly upon the breeze to dream and swing ; 
A thousand greener sprays 
From out the old oak’s bosom laughing spring ; 
In contrast calm and grand 
The dark-robed purpling woods and new-mown meadows stand. 


The white convolvulus drifts 
In snowy foam upon the tossing hedge ; 
Staunchly the bulrush lifts 
His ruddy spike, unsheathed among the sedge ; 
From glades with bracken lined 
The timid hare runs out and races with the wind. 


Among the seeding grass 
The moonlight-mailéd thistle rises tall ; 
Nettles in armies mass ; 
The stately hemlock towers above them all; 
Struggling for life beneath 
The fragile flowers pine and ’gin to dream of death. 
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The waves of wheat and rye 
Higher and higher flood on every side, 
Wherein the hedges lie 
Like sunken reefs washed by a golden tide ; 
The light lisp of the seas, 
The seething of the foam, is heard in every breeze, 


First of the migrant throng, 
His northern haunts the eager cuckoo leaves ; 
Awhile with feast and song 
His fellows revel ’mid the fruitful sheaves : 
Ere long in secret flight 
Their wings shall veil the sky with swiftly passing night. 


Each evening autumn stands 
And scans the rippling fields of drooping rye, 
Shading with archéd hands 
Dark dreamy eyes against the blaze of sky ; 
Her smile is tinged with pride : 
Ripe fruit blush ‘round her feet ; a sickle burns beside. 


Soon shall the rocking load, : 
With children’s eyes atop that peep and play, 
Labour along the road 
Robbed by light-fingered trees upon its way, 
While men and maidens toil 
Till the long daylight fade to hoard the golden spoil. 
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THE COUNTRY SUNDAY. 


THERE is always a strange calm and peacefulness about the country 
Sunday—an air of quiet and rest. How far imagination carries 
me away I do not know, but on this Fifth Sunday after Lent the 
sun seems to shine a little more brightly than it does on week- 
days; the animals seem to know it is Sunday, and one might 
think the birds knew it too, were they not just now so busy either 
building nests or hatching early clutches of eggs that they appear 
to have temporarily forgotten all about it. They will remember it 
again in the warm hazy Sundays of late summer and early autumn. 
Partridges surely know it well at that season, laying on a Sunday 
until you almost walk on to the top of the covey. And the out- 
lying pheasants, which wander along the hedgerows in search of 
blackberries and acorns, really seem on Sunday morning as if they 
had forgotten all their cunning ways of running down one hedge 
and up another, and so on, at the first alarm, and so going right 
off the beat. I seem to notice this difference in their behaviour ; 
is it all merely fancy? It is certainly on Sunday, when I have no 
gun, that stray snipe get up out of the brook under my very nose. 
The,.farm horses know Sunday well enough ; they are free to rest 
their feet on the cool grass the livelong day, free to roll on the 
sward, to do nothing but munch, munch at the short turf from 
morning until night, and to look complacently at the carter in his 
Sunday clothes, taking his rest too. Carter likes to bend the 
steps of the afternoon stroll across by the farm he works on. He 
likes ‘the missus’ to see how well ‘ my harses’ are looking. Our 
dogs know Sunday, perhaps by the sound of the bells. They trot 
about a little listlessly in the morning, and when the bells have 
done chiming watch the party walking down to the gate wist- 
fully, almost sadly, without attempting to follow. Only an old 
bull-terrier never could be brought to see that his company is not 
at all times desirable. He comes over the wall and follows quietly, 
so that his presence is not detected until we are within the church 
porch. Nor would he be denied the church itself were he not 
carried all the way home and safely shut in the stables. But, as 
a rulé, dogs know church-time perfectly, and their behaviour in 
the afternoon, on our appearance in a tweed coat, is entirely 
different, exuberant joy taking the place of sad resignment. 
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To me this morning the whole air seems so full of Sunday that 
I fancy everything is affected by it. Is it merely imagination, or 
do the bees round the white allison and the wall-fruit blossom 
really hum in a more subdued, a gentler key? And did that 
hybernated tortoise-shell butterfly, now fanning its wings on the 
warm kitchen-garden path, flit by in a more leisurely way than 
usual ? 

No one enjoys his day’s rest more than the farm labourer. 
Well does he deserve it. He may not go about his work very 
quickly ; no one who has ever given the matter a thought would 
expect him to do so; but it is hard, heavy labour all the same. 
The principal service at the village chapels seems to take place in 
the early afternoon, not in the morning ; and this is not an unwise 
arrangement. A man wants to get up in a leisurely way on a 
Sunday morning, without the trouble of getting himself into 
Sunday clothes the first thing, After breakfast it is nice to walk 
up to the allotments, to look over our neighbours’ crops and our 
own too, talk them over, and then bring down the vegetables the 
good wife wants for dinner. Then follows an inspection of pigs, 
and a chat, pipe in mouth, leaning over the pig-sty wall. The 
day labourer, who all the week must work from morning until 
evening to get enough to keep himself and his family upon, must 
not be judged in this respect by quite the same standard as those 
who have abundant leisure. After all, the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath; and although we may admire 
the genuine sense of duty and the thorough kind-heartedness 
which prompts the vicar’s daughters to attend church three times 
and Sunday-school twice, and sends them to bed early thoroughly 
tired out with their manifold labours of love, Sunday. to the 
labouring man is, as it should and must be, a day of sweet rest. 
After a leisurely, restful morning, it is time to go and ‘clean 
oneself’; to put on the Sunday coat, and so be ready by time the 
‘pudding bell’ rings out from the church. In many country 
places it is the custom to ring a bell when the congregation are 
out of church. The bakers will not open their ovens until this 
bell rings, and it is the signal for folks to go and fetch their 
dinners home. Soon after this they may be seen coming away 
from the bakehouses with oblong tins, in which the joint has been 
baking over browning potatoes or a pudding. It is not an 
economical style of cooking, but the English are not born cooks, 
and many a labourer’s wife can do little more than boil vegetables 
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or fry a bit of meat ‘in the pan.’ It is not born in them, and few 
of them have any chance of learning. Still, the roast must, be 
got ready for the oven, and the pudding must be made; the 
vegetables also have to be boiled, and the children have to be 
made ready for Sunday-school. So if it is inconvenient for the 
good man to go to church or chapel in the morning, it is well-nigh 
impossible for his wife. On week-days the dinner-bell rings from 
the church tower at noon, which is still ‘ dinner-time’ in the 
country, and sounds over the fields to the ploughman on the 
fallow and the solitary hedge-cutter. But on Sunday it is 
generally half-past twelve before dinner-time comes. Then the 
village is very quiet for awhile. 

Soon after this, on fine days, the folks begin to stroll out. 
Now comes the time for service. We are brushed up and tidy, 
and after a good dinner a man can lean back-and easily support 
the weight of a discourse without the mind running away on any 
more pressing matters ; and so home to an early cup of tea. 

On Sunday afternoons in the warm weather, as well as in the 
morning before service time, the quite old men (who, having no 
pressing duties, and needing no extra rest, could go to morning 
service, and did so until recent years) used to sit on their door- 
steps, or on the edge of the footpath where the path was raised, 
in their buff or grey smock-frocks, embroidered with white work 
round the neck and shoulders, and the real beaver hats, which 
always looked as if ‘they had been brushed the wrong way. The 
old men sit out now sometimes, but not so much as they used to, 
or you may come upon one sunning himself against a warm south 
wall, But you see the smock-frock no longer, and the beaver hat 
is gone. I sometimes see a smock in the fields, but as Sunday 
garments they have quite gone, and the red cloaks of the old 
women seem to have followed them. They are both losses to the 
country Sunday, if only from an artistic point of view. 

In the afternoon, after service, almost everybody goes for a 
walk. It is nicest to see a whole family—man, wife, and children 
—walking out. Hand in hand they stretch quite across the lane. 
Someone once remarked to me how slowly the country-folk walked 
on Sunday. They do; it is part of the Sunday calm. But of 
course they walk slowly, they have no reason to do otherwise ; and 
although they may walk slower than ever on Sunday, their whole 
life-training precludes a quick pace. No one can walk with a 
quick step over a sticky fallow. As a boy the labourer walked 
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slowly as he led the team at plough or in the waggon; as a man, 
come to holding a plough himself, he walks slowly. Hard, heavy 
work of all kinds must be done slowly. Cattle must be driven 
slowly, and the sheep, also, when they are moved from one part 
of the farm to another. So the good folk go along gently this 
afternoon. They do not go very far; often stop for a talk with a 
neighbour, or to lean over a gate and look at the crops. It is, 
happily, unnecessary for them to take a constitutional. I am 
glad they go slowly—the pace fits in with the air of Sunday. It 
is quite distracting when a trap from the town goes rattling 
through the village with a fast-trotting horse. The rapid motion 
and hurry seem so out of place to-day. When the family get out 
into the lanes or fields the children gather bunches of whatever 
particular hedge spoil is in season—primroses, cowslips, and ‘ cow- 
cranes’ in spring, dog-roses in June, and berries and nuts in 
autumn. Just lately they have been getting violets, which they 
carried in tightly-pinched bunches in their little hot hands. Very 
often the bunches do not get home. Perhaps they are dropped 
when hands have to be taken again at the entrance of the village ; 
perhaps they are thrown away in favour of finer specimens or 
some more highly-prized flower. On Monday morning many flowers 
or berries are found scattered about the lanes and roadsides. 

On Sunday the countryman has leisure to admire his garden 
flowers, and just now he looks anxiously to see how the winter and 
the treacherous early spring has dealt with some favourite root, or 
if his tulip-bulbs are coming strong. It is not, of course, every 
cottager who has space for a flower-garden, but in their fondness 
for flowers they yield to few. Witness the window-plants which 
always flourish so, and look so well year after year, although they 
soon become sickly and unhealthy in a drawing-room and have to 
be sent to the hothouse to gather strength again. Nor must we 
expect a fine show of window-plants in every cottage any more 
than a garden redolent of clove-pinks, gilliflowers, southernwood, 
and sweetbriar—bright and gay with marigolds, sweet-williams, 
and damask roses, and many another beautiful old-fashioned flower. 
Given the space, it is hard to think of flowers when enough food 
is not always an assured thing. Perhaps we must look upon the 
flowers about the cottages as the outward and visible signs of the 
prosperity within, and the outcome of it. Perhaps their presence 
is one little reason for the existence of that prosperity. The 
flowers were the outward sign of the good qualities which helped 
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- the occupier to prosper. For surely the man must be a little 
better for his love of his flowers! Surely it must be good for 
him to tend something voluntarily which will bring him in no 
gain! And just as it is good for a man to grow flowers for the 
love of them, so it is good for him to wear them. It shows to 
some extent in his case not only an appreciation of the flowers, 
but a respect for himself as well. And the custom of wearing a 
flower in the coat ‘of a Sunday’ is a common one in villages, 
especially in the unsophisticated ones, which ‘lie away wide’ of 
the towns. But I am afraid the times when a marigold and a 
sprig of southernwood formed a favourite button-hole or ‘ posy’ 
are gone for ever. 

Not the least remarkable feature about the country Sunday is 
the hushed quietness, the stillness in the air. We should hardly 
imagine that the ordinary daily work going on in the fields could 
produce anything resembling that dull confused sound which fills 
the air in busy places, and to those who live in them is chiefly 
remarkable when it temporarily ceases. But it does so, for how 
else can we account for that strange stillness we always notice on 
Sunday when there is no creaking of ploughs, or jingle of harrows, 
or crack of whip, or rattle of mowing and reaping machines? In 
the stillness of the Sunday mornings we hear sounds afar off. 
The bleat of early lambs, the cawing from the rookery down below 
us in the valley, the laughing cry of the woodpecker, and perhaps 
the rumble of a spring cart on the distant turnpike road. The 
sound of the chiming church bells, too, of some distant village 
comes over hill and valley, and strikes clearly on the ear when the 
wind ‘sets that way.’ The long distance it has travelled is some- 
times surprising, and we say to ourselves, ‘Why, those must be 
bells!’ The bells sound so much more appropriately to the 
day when they are chimed than when they are rung. Ringing 
bells should only accompany strong gladness. They can ring out 
when a nation, a community, or a family rejoices. But even as 
they ring in joy, the element of sadness which is so strong in them 
will strike a note of sorrow here and there. Apart from these 
times the peal must always be too sad fora sunny country Sunday. 
The peculiarly quiet, soft, gentle sound of chiming bells is, on the 
other hand, wholly in keeping with the day and time, and the air 
-of peace. Soft and sweet they sound; age, perhaps, has mellowed 
their tone. Calling to service the living dwellers in the village 
Sunday after Sunday, year after year, as they have called in time 
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past the generations which now lie sleeping under the green 
mounds on each side of the graveyard path. How closely the 
bells were knit with the simple histories of the dead who lie there! 
They chimed on the Sunday of the christenings, they rang out at 
the weddings, and the ‘ sounding’ of the bells (one after another, © 
so many strokes on each for man, woman, or child), told their 
erstwhile neighbours of the close of the life, and the passing of the 
spirit to its place. 

On the south, west, and east sides of the church, especially the 
south, the graves stand thick, but only lately, since the other 
parts became full, have mounds began to dot the cold, sunless, 
northern side. In many places we do not find any yard on. the 
north side of the church, and where it does exist it has more often 
than not been laid to the old piece only in recent years. There was 
a strong feeling, if not a superstition, against lying on that shaded 
side of the church. For though they say, ‘ Blessed are the dead 
that the rain rains upon,’ on the funeral day, yet they like their 
dead to lie where the sun can shine on their mounds; where 
flowers will grow kindly. Perhaps this last was partly the founda- 
tion for the dislike to the north side. 

The various objects we meet with in our Sunday afternoon 
walks, and especially the field and hedgerow flora and the crops, 
impress on our minds the march of the year. And as some of the 
feasts of the Church are movable, so the feasts of the flowers vary 
a little in different years. Easter may be late or early, but the 
question of an early or a late spring naturally makes a greater 
difference to those who pass all their lives in country places. If 
Easter happens early and the spring is late, things seem to be 
entirely disordered, and quite out of tune as well as time. It 
always seems to me that there is a natural time of the year, a date 
in the calendar of nature, which is just suitable for this season of 
the Church year. Good Friday never seems to me quite natural 
unless I can go out and gather a good bunch of violets without 
much search, Nay, I like to be able to smell them as I walk down 
the side of the hedge ; to be aware of their presence before I see 
them. It seems so unnatural when a cruel north-east wind blows 
all day, and snow-showers come whirling over the hills at intervals, 
as happens now more often than not with a very early Easter. On 
Palm Sunday the ‘children always look out for tufts of sallow 
blossom, which ought by that time to be covered with yellow 
anthers, So closely in the observant minds of the country people 
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is the flowering of the sallow connected with the season that the 
flower is commonly known as ‘Palm.’ I say the observant minds 
of the country people. The latter were, before the spread of edu- 
_ eation, or rather of book-learning—that is a better name for the 

kind of education which has done the harm—keenly observant of 
nature, and knew their birds and plants in their rough and ready 
way as the present rising generation will never know them. But 
the children will hand down traditions, no doubt, of these things so 
far as they interest young children. 

Almost the first sign of coming spring is the putting forth of 
yellow catkins by the hazel bushes, and the dark green leaves of 
the dog’s mercury pushing up through the dead leaves on the 
ditch bank. We know then that if the season is kindly we shall 
soon scent a violet, and that the hedge buds will be swelling, 
Then weak bleating of young lambs is heard in the fields, and the 
rookery is in a perfect turmoil. Perhaps there is not a sweeter 
spring sound than the cawing of the rooks at their nesting trees, 
and it is a sound perfectly compatible with the Sunday calm; 
indeed, there is something very soothing about it. A little later 
in the year, and the meadows foreshadow the golden sheets they 
will be at the end of May. And now we have forgotten the 
‘blackthorn winter,’ and are looking for the days when the tall 
hedgerows and old ‘staggy’ thorn-bushes will be as though the 
snows of winter had come back to them. This is the season at 
which Whitsuntide ‘should rightly fall—when there must be 
_ white flowers in the church, and outside, nature is decked out in 

white; white may, white cones of chestnut blossom, white lilac 
coming out.- And then a Trinity of greens: the fresh, young 
green of the trees in fullest foliage, the yet unfaded, shining green 
of the hedges, and the full, rich colour of the grass and the corn. 
The scent of the ‘ blowing’ wheat, and the first field of meadow 
grass which is ‘down,’ mark the turn of nature’s year, and the time 
is not far distant when the fields will be whitening to harvest. 
Far up on the opposite hillside a patch of light colour appears in 
the sunshine one morning ; and for two or three Sundays following 
the light colour broadens and increases, as on the upland arable lands 
the corn ripens. Sunday after Sunday passes ; the fields are clear- 
-ing and the berries redden on the hedges. Trinity Sundays are in 
double figures and will soon be in their teens. The gardens are 
gorgeous with dahlias, asters, marigolds, and the late crop of xoses ; 
the nectarines ripen on the wall, The smooth turf of the lawn is 
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a deep rich green from the close growth of Dutch clover, and the 
tall, white anemones gleam in the twilight of the warm autumn 
evenings. The robins are singing in the calm, golden, hazy after- 
noons ; yet the trees are still all untouched. But the decline is 
coming surely beneath this air of calm, ripe beauty. One Sunday 
we notice a yellow leaf on the chestnut ; the next there is a large 
gold patch. Each week brings further signs of the fall, and we 
look now for the first sharp frost to fill the air with falling leaves 
and bring the acorns pattering down; to listen for the first chack, 
chack of the fieldfares and the quip of the redwings as they 
fly out of hedgerows. Our calendar has run through; the year’s 
labour is over, and soon the snowy covering will lightly cover its 
work. For nature now a sleep, not of death, but from which she 
will awake and renew the face of the earth. The calendars are 
together again, for the Church, too, has ended her year. But the 
advent of nature’s spring is passed in quiet rest. 
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MATTHEW AUSTIN: 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE INTRUSIVE SECRETARY. 


-ALTHOUGH Lilian would not, for choice, have returned to the house 
in Hans Place which was connected with certain painful memories 
-of hers, yet she was not sorry to find herself once more an inmate 
of that cosy dwelling; for indeed she had been threatened with 
‘West Brompton or Maida Vale. That her husband had been , 
unfortunate in his speculations she was aware; but she had neither 
requested nor been furnished with particulars: all she knew was 
that Stanwick was to be let, that retrenchment was imperative, 
and that Mr. Litton had behaved like ‘a regular old brute.’ Not- 
withstanding this alleged avuncular brutality, Leonard had returned 
from his short visit to Wilverton in greatly improved spirits; but 
it had not occurred to her to ascribe this change to Matthew 
Austin’s munificence, of which she had naturally been kept in 
ignorance. 

For her own part, she was perhaps a little less unhappy than 
she had been during the summer; for there is nothing, except 
physical suffering, to which our mortal nature does not grow 
accustomed with time. The estrangement between her and her 
husband was now complete and was accepted by each of them as 
a part of the normal condition of things ; they seldom quarrelled 
and they did not see nearly as much of one another in London, 
where Leonard had his club to go to and his friends to meet, as 
they had done in the country. Lilian, too, had a few friends, 
whose society she no longer shirked ; so that their life, as far as 
its surface was concerned, flowed on smoothly enough through the 
early months of winter. 

But soon after Parliament reassembled a slightly disturbing 
influence began to ruffle that outward placidity. It was not that 
Leonard objected in the least to the reappearance of Mr. Vawdrey, 
whom, on the contrary, he was quite pleased to see again; but 
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Lilian was not free from doubt as to whether—knowing what she 
knew—she ought to receive him, and the young man himself was 
so embarrassed and diffident on the occasion of his first visit that 
she was very nearly asking him not to repeat it. To be sure, he 
had never made any open declaration, and, in compliance with her 
request, he had written to her three or four times since his abrupt 
departure from Stanwick Hall—stiff little letters of the schoolboy 
order of composition, in which a good deal had been said about 
politics and something about sport; letters which might safely 
have been read in the market-place. Still, since his feelings were 
evidently unchanged, it might possibly be her duty to be out when 
he called. All things considered, however, she decided against a 
eourse of action which, if adopted, would have deprived her of 
some pleasant hours. She was in no danger of losing her heart to 
this perfectly respectful adorer of hers; she soon perceived that it 
was not his intention to take any advantage of her leniency, and 
the more she saw of him the better she liked him. As for him, 
‘since he was out of the nursery, she did not consider that she was 
bound to protect him against himself: she had seen too many 
platonic and quasi-platonic friendships wax and wane to take a 
very tragic view of their possible results. Moreover, she believed, 
- with reason, that Mr. Vawdrey had at least as much common sense 
as the general run of young men. 
Thus it came to pass that in a few weeks’ time he had re- 
- established himself upon the old footing. He became as frequent 
a visitor as of yore; he gradually dropped the apprehensive tone 
and the look of mute pleading for pardon which he had assumed 
at the outset; he even permitted himself to hint, from time to 
time, at the deep sympathy which he felt for Lilian, whom he 
still regarded as an injured and neglected woman. He hinted at 
nothing more—or, at least, if he did, his hints were so discreet 
and so faint that they might fairly be looked upon as unintentional. 
It was not, therefore, his conduct, nor her own, nor any fear as 
to the ultimate issue of either that caused those ripples upon the 
even flow of Lilian’s existence to which allusion has been made. 
- What at first displeased and afterwards disquieted her was the 
persistence of Mr. Vawdrey’s private secretary in calling at a house 
-to which he had never been invited. That unwelcome personage 
was never without an excuse for following his chief to Hans Place, 
and he seldom failed to preface his request for instructions as to 
the correspondence which he brought in his hand with the remark 
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of, ‘I thought I should find you here.’ This formula he would 
accompany with a smile of which Mrs. Jerome could not fail to 


understand the meaning. 
‘I wish,’ she said impatiently to Vawdrey one day, ‘ that letters 


-of importance didn’t always reach you at such improbable hours! 


Wouldn’t it save your time and Mr. Frere’s to have them addressed 
to the House of Commons ?’ 

‘Well, it isn’t only letters, you see,’ answered Vawdrey apolo- 
getically. ‘All sorts of things keep cropping up, and he is such 
a scrupulous fellow that he’ll do nothing without precise orders.’ 

‘Yes, I should think he was very scrupulous,’ observed Lilian 
drily ; ‘ still he might take some less inconvenient way of display- 
ing his virtues.’ 

‘All right ; I'll tell him not to come here again.’ 

‘Oh, you can’t do that. It doesn’t really matter; only he is 
rather a bore, and sometimes I think he goes about as near to 
being impertinent as he dares.’ 

Vawdrey looked pained and surprised. He was quite sure 
that poor Frere did not mean to be impertinent; he regretted 
Mrs. Jerome’s invincible prejudice against his protégé; nothing 
short of downright proof would have made him believe that 
Spencer was spying upon them both. But Lilian was under no 
illusion upon the subject, and if she had known how to make her 
manner more distant and forbidding-than it was when she poured 
out a cup of tea for the bland intruder she would certainly have 
done so. The provoking part of it was that Spencer was evidently 
aware of her displeasure and that he didn’t care. There was a 
tacit enmity between them to which she gave expression as well 
as she could by supercilious disdain, while he, with considerably 
greater ingenuity and success, would make smiling insinuations 
of which it was impossible to take notice. It was not, however, 
until his fifth or sixth visit that a desire for variety prompted him 
to say something amiable about Matthew Austin and the latter’s 
change of abode. 

‘From what my sister tells me, Austin must have been hit 
rather hard,’ he remarked; ‘a man doesn’t leave a comfortable 
house and go into lodgings for pleasure. I wouldn’t mind laying 
ten to one that the poor beggar has either been backing a bill for 
a friend or lending money which he doesn’t expect ever to see 
again. I wonder which of his friends has lent him a helping hand 
on the road to ruin this time.’ 
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Lilian, pierced by’a sudden, swift suspicion, set down her tea- 
cup and changed colour. ‘Has Mr, Austin left his house?’ she 
faltered. ‘I didn’t know,’ 

Spencer gazed steadily at her. ‘Is she telling a lie?’ he 
thought. ‘She doesn’t look as if she was, but of course she must 
be. Most likely it was she who sent her husband down to Wil- 
verton at a time when, as everybody knew, he was all but broke. 
Most likely she is getting money out of Vawdrey now.’ 

‘I had no idea that Austin’s having let his house for the winter 
would be news to you,’ he said aloud. ‘He is popularly supposed 
to be hard up in consequence of foolish speculations; but it is a 
good deal more probable, I should imagine, that somebody else 
has speculated foolishly. How odd that he should never have 
mentioned it in writing to your husband! But perhaps, as you 
are such friends, he was afraid of distressing you.’ 

For two days Lilian kept her doubts and fears to herself. 
What Spencer Frere had intended her to understand was obvious ; 
still she clung to the hope that he had spoken as he had done out 
of sheer malevolence and that she had been spared the crowning 
humiliation of being pecuniarily indebted to the man whose love 
she had at first accepted and had then thrown away. She dreaded, 
too, a scene with Leonard, who hated nothing so much as being 
questioned about the state of his affairs. Finally, she had a little 
of that cowardly inclination to shut her eyes in the presence of 
unwelcome facts to which few of us can pretend to be total strangers. 
So long as the shadow of a doubt exists, why should we not allow 
ourselves the benefit of it? But we always have to open our eyes 
eventually, and on the third day Lilian realised, as everybody 
must end by realising, that however bad a thing certainty may be, 
it is more tolerable than suspense. 

Leonard, for a wonder, was eating his luncheon at home. He 
lingered on to smoke a cigarette or two after the conclusion of 
that meal and, being in a good humour, chatted pleasantly to his 
wife, without noticing her preoccupied mien. He was quite taken 
aback when she said abruptly : 

‘I want to ask you something. You told me in the autumn, 
you know, that you had had losses and that we should have to live 
in a very small way for some time to come. Then you took this 
house again and money seemed to become plentiful. Where did 
it come from ?’ 

‘I really can’t undertake to explain business transactions which 
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--you wouldn’t understand even if they were explained to you, 
answered Leonard, his face clouding over. 

‘I don’t want to hear anything about business transactions ; 
all I want to know is whether you have borrowed money from 
Matthew Austin.’ 

‘ What put that idea into your head ?’ asked Leonard, with a 
frown. 

‘ He has let his house and he is said to be in difficulties, That 
man Frere told me about it the other day. Did you know that he 
had let his house ?’ 

As a matter of fact, Leonard, who occasionally wrote to one of 
Mr. Litton’s old servants in order to keep himself informed as to 
the condition of his uncle’s health, had heard of the circumstance 
alluded to and had been not a little provoked by it. Such ostenta- 
tious measures of precaution on Austin’s part were surely uncalled- 
for, seeing that in a few months’ time his ten thousand pounds 
would be safely lodged at his bankers’ once more. That sort of 
conduct was just the sort of thing to set people chatting and 
guessing, and here was the disagreeable proof that it had had that 
effect. Really Austin might have been a little more considerate. 

‘I suppose Austin is entitled to let his house, if he likes,’ he 
replied curtly. ‘Perhaps you will even admit that I am entitled 
to manage my own affairs without being cross-examined about 
‘them,’ 

‘Ah, then it is true!’ exclaimed Lilian, clasping her hands 
despairingly. ‘No; you are not entitled to manage your affairs 
in that way! How can you have fallen so low as to take money 
from him, of all men in the world ?—and money which he could 
not spare too! Don’t you understand that it is to me, not to you, 
that he is lending it? No; you are not entitled to degrade me 

‘as you have done !’ 

The retort was too easy and too obvious to be resisted. ‘ Your 

qualms of conscience do you credit, my dear,’ answered Leonard, 
with a smile, ‘but I think you may safely dismiss them. If Austin 
was enamoured of you once upon a time—which I take leave to 
.doubt—he has assuredly overcome that weakness now, and I have 
every reason to believe that he has a sincere liking for me, un- 
‘worthy though I may be of his regard.’ 

‘Put it.in that way, if you choose,’ returned Lilian im-. 
patiently ; ‘it makes no difference whether he has done this for 
you or for me.’ . 
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‘Oh, I thought your ae was that it made all the 
difference.’ 

‘I am not arguing; all I want you to see is that it is dis- 
graceful for us to have reduced him to poverty in order that we 
may live comfortably. You yourself must feel that it is, and so 
must he. His being too generous to say so doesn’t make our dis- 
grace any the less, Oh, I wish I had married him!’ 

‘Permit me respectfully to echo that wish,’ returned Leonard, 
whose face was white and who, in truth, was very angry indeed. 
‘ As, however, you have made the mistake of marrying me, I must 
beg you to understand, once for all, that I claim to be master of 
my own actions. Of course you are talking absolute nonsense 
when you accuse me of having reduced Austin to poverty, and I 
take it that he would hardly have obliged me with a small loan, 
which I am sure of paying back within a few months, if he had 
been compelled to let his house on that account. But I don’t 
consider myself in any way bound to plead guilty or not guilty to 
you. It seems pretty clear by this time that, whatever I do or 
leave undone, I shall never succeed in pleasing you, and as I allow 
you to take your own line, you had better allow me to take mine, 
If we can’t be an affectionate couple, let us at least endeavour to 
treat one another with decent civility when we meet. I assure 
you that our meetings shall be as few as I can make them.’ 

About two hours later Mr. Vawdrey, whom a swift hansom had 
brought from Westminster in time to beg for the cup of tea with 
which Mrs, Jerome was wont to refresh him when he could escape 
from his legislative functions, was thrown into a state of much 
mental agitation by the sight of Lilian’s red and swollen eyelids. 

‘What has happened?’ he,asked anxiously. ‘Is it—has 





When the male friend of any married woman takes to speaking 
‘to her of her husband by the pronoun of the third person, it 
behoves her to consider whether friendship can be kept up any 
longer without peril; but Lilian was too full of her own woes to 
remember anything except that this good, honest, sympathetic 
fellow would be upon her side if he knew the whole truth, and her 
inclination was strong to tell him the whole truth then and there. 
She stopped short of doing that, although it would have been 
scarcely more imprudent to state the facts than to answer as 
she did. 
‘He hasn’t been beating me, if that is what you mean,’ she 
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replied, laughing rather hysterically. ‘Only I don’t feel as if I 
could go on living with him !’ 

Further questions failed to elicit anything much more definite 
than that from her; but Vawdrey felt convinced that she would 
never have said as much, had she not been subjected to the most 
extreme provocation, and his wrath was equalled only by his sense 
of helplessness, What could he do or say to console her? There 
were several things which he would have dearly loved to say and 
several which he would have rejoiced to do; but, for reasons which 
it would be superfluous to specify, one and all of them were inad- 
missible. As a matter of fact, he said very little and looked a good 
deal, Perhaps she understood him: he had, at any rate, the com- 
fort of believing that she did. 

However that may have been, it did not take her very long to 
repent of her impulsive denunciation of Leonard and to realise 
that it had been unwise as well as undignified. 

‘Oh, no, I did not really mean that,’ she said, in answer to a 
preposterous suggestion on Vawdrey’s part. ‘Of course I cannot 
leave my husband, and even if I could, your mother would be 
rather astonished, I think, at being asked to provide a refuge for 
a total stranger. You must not take me so literally.’ 

‘I take it that you were speaking the truth when you said 
that you felt as if you could not live with him any longer,’ answered 
Vawdrey sorrowfully. ‘I don’t know what he has done to-day, and 
I won’t go on asking you; but I have seen enough for myself to 
know what a br—— what a wretched life you have with him. It 
seems very unfair that marriages can’t be annulled when they turn 
out badly.’ 

‘I suppose it would lead to all sorts of awkward complications 
if they could. At any rate, when one has been disappointed, one 
ought to have self-respect enough to conceal one’s disappointment. 
You are full of kindness and commiseration, I know; but I sus- 
pect that at the bottom of your heart you despise me a little for 
telling you things which I should have done better to keep to 
myself,’ 

‘You have told me nothing!’ exclaimed Vawdrey. ‘My own 
eyes and ears have told me a great deal more than you have ever 
confessed. Despise you indeed !—ah, if you only knew—— 





He did not finish his sentence, instruction in the art of public 
speaking having failed to supply him with that gift of eloquence 
which is the birthright of more fortunate men; but.he stretched 
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out his hand to clasp hers, as the habit of the average mute Briton 
is, when strongly moved. And it was in this affectionate posture 
that Spencer Frere, bustling into the room with his usual equip- 
ment of letters and telegrams, surprised the pair. 

The private secretary’s smile was so undisguised and so signi- 
ficant that even Vawdrey, who liked the man, lost his temper for 
once. 

‘Confound it all, Frere!’ he was foolish enough to exclaim, 
‘can’t you leave a man in peace for an hour? I’m not the Prime 
Minister, and my correspondents aren’t people of such tremendous 
importance that you might not have ventured to answer them 
upon your own responsibility.’ 

‘Very sorry to be so intrusive,’ returned Spencer inexorably, 
‘but there are one or two letters here which I shouldn’t have © 
known how to answer without being told. I don’t know what 
your engagements are, you see, and if I had committed you for 
next Wednesday evening, when you may have promised to dine 
with somebody—with Mrs. Jerome, for instance—you wouldn’t 
have liked it.’ 

‘Oh, well, hand them over, then,’ said Vawdrey, snatching the 
sheaf of papers impatiently out of the other’s hand. ‘I have got 
to go back to the House almost immediately and I can read this 
stuff on the way.’ 

He was annoyed with Frere for having caught him in a com- 
promising attitude and still more annoyed with himself for having 
made matters ten times worse by exhibiting his annoyance. He 
thought the best thing he could do now was to take himself off; so 
he beat a somewhat precipitate retreat. Spencer lingered behind 
him just long enough to say politely to Mrs. Jerome : 

‘Please accept my humblest apologies. How you must hate 
me! But then you were not precisely devoted to me before, were 
you?’ 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SPENCER INTERVENES. 


VawDREY did not see his too officious secretary again that day. 
He was detained until a late hour at the House of Commons, where 
he dined, and when he returned to the spacious dwelling in Dover 
Street whiclt he had taken for six months, in the hope of inducing 
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his mother and his sisters to join him later in the year, Frere was 
either out or had gone to bed. But they met at breakfast the 


- next morning, when Spencer at once remarked : 


‘ You look uncommonly glum, and I fancy I can guess the reason 
why. If I know anything of women, you have just received a 
letter from our friend Mrs. Jerome, calling me every sort of bad 
name for having broken in upon that interesting conversation of 
yours yesterday and suggesting that I did it on purpose.’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t know quite as much of women as you 
imagine,’ answered Vawdrey shortly. ‘ Anyhow, I have not heard 
from Mrs. Jerome, and if I had, I don’t suppose that she would 
have mentioned you or complained of your bouncing into her 


drawing-room “on purpose,” whatever you may mean by that.’ 


‘Oh, she might have accused me of doing it on purpose and 
told no lie; I don’t mind owning that I have been keeping my 
little eye upon you both for some time past. Now, look here, 
Vawdrey ; I’m a good bit older than you are and I’ve seen a lot 
more than you have. Be advised by me, and don’t let that woman 
make a fool of you.’ 

Vawdrey was one of the most modest, tolerant. and good-tem- 
pered of men; but there were limits to his forbearance, and his 
blue eyes flashed, as he said: ‘I can’t stand this sort of thing, 
Frere. You mean well, I have no doubt, but your experience of 
women, if you'll excuse my saying so, hasn’t been exactly an 
experience of ladies, and you don’t seem to understand how a 
lady feels. In future ? 

‘I understand what it means when I see a man and a woman 
holding each other’s hands and sitting so close together that their 
noses almost touch, anyhow,’ interrupted Spencer, with a laugh. 

‘I was going to say,’ continued Vawdrey, keeping his temper, 
* that in future, if you please, we will not mention Mrs. Jerome’s 
name and that I don’t wish you to follow me to Hans Place again.’ 

‘ Oh, all right ; of course you’re master and I’m only servant. 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you, that’s all. You will be the second 
good fellow of my acquaintance whom she has played the deuce 
with. Austin isn’t so much to be pitied. It was pretty bad form 
to engage herself to him and then throw him over at the last 
moment because she had taken a fancy to Jerome ; still, he would 
have been even worse off if she had married him. But when you 
have figured as co-respondent in the Divorce Court and have 
“made the only reparation in your power,” and so forth and so 
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forth, you won’t much relish her taking a fancy to somebody else 
—which she is certain to do.’ 

‘I think you had better stop there,’ said Vawdrey, with ominous 
calmness, as he rose from the breakfast table. ‘I can’t allow you, 
or anybody, to speak of Mrs. Jerome in that way.’ 

‘ My dear man,’ returned the other contemptuously, ‘ this is a 
free country, and if I choose to express my opinions, I don’t know 
who is going to stop me. My opinion of Mrs. Jerome is 

But Spencer’s opinion of Mrs. Jerome was stated in terms too 
crude to be acceptable to the general reader. They were so far 
from being acceptable to Mr. Vawdrey that he was in two minds 
about taking off his coat and requesting his secretary to do the 
same. As a preliminary measure, however, he only said quietly, 
‘ That is a lie, and you know it.’ 

Spencer got up slowly and stood, looking into the other’s eyes. 
A liar he might be, but he had never been a physical coward ; and 
indeed, if he and his late superior officer had set to work with their 
fists then and there, it is by no means certain that he would have 
had the worst of the encounter. But, not being particularly angry, 
he saw the absurdity of resorting to fisticuffs. The teacups would 
be upset, the servants would rush in, the combatants would be 
dragged apart, one or other of them with a black eye perhaps, 
possibly a policeman would be called in—there is no method, in 
these days, of avenging insults which can only be wiped out with 
blood. 

‘I daresay you know that I am not afraid of you,’ he said at 
length ; ‘to tell you the truth, I don’t much care whether you 
know it or not. You have been a good friend to me, Vawdrey, 
and I’m sorry, both for your sake and my own—especially for my 
own—that we have got to part now ; but of course, after what you 
have said, I can’t stay any longer in this house ; so I'll just -pack 
up my things and send for a cab.’ 

Thus, not without a touch of dignity, Spencer Frere made his 
exit. He may have expected to be recalled and he may have 
been willing to accept an apology; but neither recall nor apology 
was vouchsafed to him in the course of the next hour and a half. 
Just before he left the house the butler handed him a sealed 
envelope which, on being opened, was found to contain a cheque 
for a quarter’s salary. This he pocketed, together with his pride 





(alas! he had learnt long ago how to pocket the latter), and went _ 


his way.. 
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He told the cabman to drive to an hotel in Jermyn Street that 
he knew of and, having secured a bedroom, sat him down to think. 
It was not upon the uncertainty of his own prospects that he 
meditated. It had never been his custom to look far ahead; he 
had money enough to meet immediate requirements ; he presumed 
that, if the worst came to the worst, his wife would have to keep 
him out of the workhouse, and he was rather glad than otherwise 
to be relieved from the constraint of duties which he had not found 
congenial. The question which pre-occupied him, as he sat in 
that shabby little room, with his elbows on his knees, was how he 
might best pay Mrs. Jerome out: assuredly he did not mean to 
let her march off from the field of battle with bands playing and 
colours flying. In the composition of Spencer Frere’s not very 
estimable character personal vanity played a leading part, and 
Lilian from the very first had contrived to wound him in that 
vulnerable spot. Ridiculous though it may seem, he was wont 
to regard himself as irresistible, and a woman who treated him 
with disdain was a woman whom he could not by any possibility 
pardon. For the rest, it must be said that he honestly believed 
Lilian to be what he had called her, that he liked and admired 
Matthew Austin more than any other man in the world, and that 
he was not altogether ungrateful to Vawdrey, whom he took to 
be a. good-natured sort of fool. He had, therefore, some plausible 
reasons, as well as some bad ones, for determining, as he did, to 
‘ put a spoke in Mrs; J.’s wheel.’ 

Early in the afternoon Leonard, emerging from the club in 
Pall Mall where he had been lunching, was accosted by a gentle- 
man whose society he did not especially covet, but who walked 
along the street with him, talking about the Liverpool Spring 
Meeting, and whom he had not the incivility to shake off at 
once. 

‘It’s little enough that I see of racing nowadays,’ Spencer 
remarked, with a sigh, when his companion paused at the corner 
by Marlborough House. ‘ You're a lucky man not to be a member 
of Parliament, and the next worst thing to being a member is to 
be a member’s secretary, I can tell you! As for my revered 
chief, most of my time is spent in hunting for him. Though, to 
be sure,’ added Spencer, laughing, ‘ I have found out by this time 
that there is one covert which is pretty safe not to be drawn 
blank, The only trouble is that when I do draw Hans Place, 
as in duty bound, I generally get cursed for my pains,. I wish 
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you would represent to Mrs. Jerome that the Government Whips 
are losing all patience with her.’ 

Leonard might have rejoined that his personal feelings enabled 
him to associate himself unreservedly with those attributed to the 
Government Whips; but, being a little irritated by the other’s 
impudent tone, he said stiffly: ‘I am sorry to hear that my 
wife’s name has been made free with in the way that you describe.’ 

‘Oh, it’s only chaff,’ Spencer returned, with easy good humour ; 
‘everybody—or at least everybody whose opinion is worth a second 
thought—knows that it’s all right and that you don’t mind. 
Why should you? They only call Vawdrey Mrs. Jerome’s poodle- 
dog to get a rise out of him.’ 

‘I didn’t know that they called him by that name,’ said 
Leonard ; ‘ thanks for telling me. Good morning.’ 

‘I think,’ said Spencer complacently to himself, as he watched 
Leonard’s tall figure striding westwards, ‘ that that will about do. 
I haven’t committed myself to any assertion that can be disv 
proved, but I have made him feel like a fool. He is going 
straight home to give his wife a bad quarter of an hour, the 
upshot of which will be that she will have to abandon her friend 
or arrange clandestine meetings with him. Unless I am very 
much mistaken in Vawdrey, that last suggestion will open his 
eyes, and unless I am very much mistaken in Mrs. Jerome, she 
will make it. You didn’t know your man when you mounted the 
high horse with me, my dear madam,’ 

Leonard, it is scarcely necessary to say, proceeded forthwith 
to play the part assigned to him in this far-sighted -plot. He 
found Lilian in the drawing-room when he reached home. She 
was sitting, as usual, with a novel upon her knees which she was 
not reading, and although this was the first time that they had 
met that day, he vouchsafed her no sort of greeting. 

‘I am sorry to be obliged to say,’ he began, without preface, 
‘that I must ask you to cease receiving Mr. Vawdrey when I am 
out. I believe we agreed yesterday to interfere with one another 
as little as possible for the future; but I daresay you will admit 
that, so long as we continue to live together, it will be necessary 
for me to impose certain restrictions upon you. Perhaps you will 
also admit that I have been tolerably forbearing so far.’ 

‘Do you mean that you have become jealous of Mr. Vawdrey 
all of a sudden ?’ asked Lilian, gazing at him with cold indifference. 
‘Oh, dear, no; jealousy implies love, I suppose, and there 
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isn’t much love lost between you and me, is there? No, if I had 
been inclined to be jealous, I should have indulged in that luxury 
some months ago, when my sister was kind enough to caution me 
against inviting such a gay Lothario to the house. I am not in 
the least jealous; my private opinion is that you haven’t it in 
you to care a brass farthing for Vawdrey or for anybody else, except 
yourself. At the same time, since you bear my name and are 
nominally my wife, I feel bound to take some care of. your 
reputation.’ 

It would have been difficult to condense a greater number of 
cruel words into one short sentence: no man, probably, would 


' have spoken with equal cruelty to a woman whom he had alto- 


gether ceased to love. But Lilian, naturally, was not cool enough 
to make that philosophic reflection. 

‘My reputation!’ she exclaimed, starting to her feet, while 
her lips quivered with anger. Do you—vyow of all people !—dare 
to accuse me of ——’ | 

‘I accuse you of nothing,’ interrupted Leonard calmly, ‘ except 
imprudence. Please, let us avoid melodrama, if we can. I have 
told you already that I haven’t the vanity or the humility—I 
really don’t know which it ought to be called—to be jealous of 
Vawdrey ; only, since it has come to my knowledge that his 
friends laugh at him for being tied to your apron-strings, I think 
the moment has arrived for me to say that they must find some 
new joke.’ 

‘ His friends ?—what friends ?’ asked Lilian, thinking at once 
of Spencer Frere. 

Leonard shrugged his shoulders. ‘ All of them, I daresay,’ he 
answered. ‘You know—or possibly you don’t know—that when 
one man says a thing of that sort in a club, a whole flock of 
geese follow suit, and the House of Commons, so far as he and the 
members whom he mixes with are concerned, is to all intents and 
purposes a club.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ observed Lilian, who had calmed down and 
had resumed her seat, ‘ that you might very well have said all this 
without insulting me.’ 

‘And it seems to me,’ returned Leonard, ‘that you might 
have said what you had to say yesterday afternoon without insult- / 
ing me. However, we won’t renew that discussion. May I trust 
you to convey the necessary hint to Vawdrey without jnsulting 
him? It would be better that the hint should come from you 
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than from me; but your methods are so peculiar that I will 
undertake the task, if you don’t feel equal to it.’ 

‘Clumsy as Iam, I don’t see how I could manage to insult 
him in this instance,’ answered Lilian. ‘I suppose what you 
wish me to say is that you have no personal objection to his 
visits, but that, as his friends have been laughing at him, and 
perhaps at you into the bargain, you would be obliged if he 
did not come to the house again without a formal invitation.’ 

‘Yes, that is near enough,’ said Leonard ; and, after a momen- 
tary hesitation, he withdrew, leaving his wife with a strong 
impression upon her mind that his previous assertions had 
been made merely with the object of depriving her of her one 
friend. 

Rather to her surprise, and perhaps also a little to her dis- 
appointment, Vawdrey did not call either on that or on either of 
the two succeeding days, the fact being that his conscience com- 
pelled him to fulfil those duties which he had been so wantonly 
and unfairly accused of neglecting. If the Junior Lords of the 
Treasury had had no member more recalcitrant than Mr. Vawdrey 
to deal with, their task would indeed have been a sinecure. But 
on Sunday the whips cease from troubling, and on Sunday the 
jaded representative of the mid-division of his native county be- 
took himself joyfully to Hans Place. 

‘Well, I’ve got rid of Frere,’ was almost the first thing that 
he said; ‘I’m sure you'll be glad to hear that. In a way, I’m 
rather sorry to have had to abandon him to his fate; still I must 
confess that I have rather come round to your opinion about 
him,’ 

Lilian displayed less interest in this piece of news than she 
had been expected todo. What, after all, did it matter to her 
whether Mr. Vawdrey retained or dismissed his private secretary, 
since Mr. Vawdrey’s own dismissal must presently be pronounced ? 

‘Have you and he quarrelled?’ she asked languidly. 

‘I don’t know whether you could call it exactly a quarrel. 
We should speak if we met, I suppose, and if I could be of use to 
him, I would ; but the truth is that he cheeked me in a way that 
I couldn’t stand, and as he resigned his berth without apologising, 
there was nothing for it but to let him go. For all that, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he meant well.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if he meant well to you, but it is not very 
likely that he meant well tome. I suppose, when you say that 
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he cheeked you, you mean that he said something about mae 
coming here so often.’ 

‘It doesn’t signify what he said.’ 

‘Not very much—especially as other people seem to have been 
saying the same thing. I don’t know why it should be thought 
impossible for a young married woman to have male as well as 
female friends, but evidently it is, and my husband wants me to 
tell you that your visits here have been noticed.’ 

‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense!’ cried the young man eagerly. 
‘Who cares for the lies of a lot of backbiting old cats? Do 
you ?’ 

‘I don’t think I care particularly what cats or dogs or any 
other variety of living creatures may say about me ; I don’t think 
I care particularly about anything inthe world. But my husband 
says he does, and he may be right. Anyhow, I must obey his orders.’ 

‘His orders!’ echoed Vawdrey ruefully. ‘Has he ordered you 
to cut me, then ?’ 

‘Oh, no; he would not ask me to do anything so embarrassing 
for us all.as that would be. Only he wishes me to explain to you, 
as politely as I can, that I shall not be at home henceforth when 
you call. Don’t put on that face of consternation ; you won’t suffer 
from the interdict half as much as I shall. Though I can lay my 
hand upon my heart and swear that, so far as I am concerned, 
there was no necessity for it.’ 

Vawdrey could hardly lay his hand upon his heart and make a 
similar declaration. What he could say with truth, and did say— 
knowing all the time that he ought not to use such. words—was 
that this sentence of banishment had fallen upon him like a sen- 
tence of death. 

‘Of course I am nothing to you,’ he added, with a touch of 
bitterness ; ‘but you are everything to me—everything! What 
harm was there in my being allowed to see you and talk to you 
sometimes? If that man cared for you, if he even treated you 
with common humanity, I shouldn’t mind so much—at least, I 
don’t think I should. But when he makes your life miserable, 
when he goes out of his way to slight you publicly, when he 





» ‘Don’t go on,’ interrupted Lilian ; ‘ if you say much more, you 
will make it impossible for us to meet again even as acquaintances. 
What you have said, and what I shall forget as soon as I can, only 
justifies him. I am very unlucky; the people whom I like best 
in the world always seem either to hate me or 
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‘ Or to love you!’ 

‘Oh, their love doesn’t last long. Iwas going to say that they 
either hated or misunderstood me.’ 

‘Which did that man Austin do?’ asked Vawdrey, with a 
sudden pang of unreasoning jealousy. 

‘I don’t know; at present I believe that he does both. But 
that is just as well. You, at any rate,’ added Lilian, with an un- 
mirthful laugh, ‘cannot possibly have misunderstood me. I have 
spoken plainly to you, if I never spoke plainly before in my life. 
Now go away, and don’t bother yourself about me any more.’ 

So presently Vawdrey left the house, reflecting sadly, as he 
went, that Mrs. Jerome’s parting advice had been sound, although 
it could not be followed. Shedid not love her husband ; she might 
or might not love the unknown Austin; but it was as clear as 
daylight that she had never loved, and never would love, the for- 
lorn legislator whom she had just sent about his business, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


MATTHEW AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Hasit, at once the blessing and the curse of the human race, re- 
conciles us all to many things which we start by hating—to loss, 
to penury, to sin, in some measure even, it may be hoped, to 
physical pain—and Matthew, who had at first felt very miserable 
and forlorn in his cramped lodgings, became quite attached to 
them before the winter was over. It is true that he still had to 
turn his head the other way when he drove past his own gates; it 
is true that the sight of black-browed Mrs. Cohen, issuing forth 
from them in her showy barouche, still caused him a pang, and 
that the constant requests of Bush for orders as to this and that 
connected with the garden depressed him a little. Not for him 
would those packets of seed break into many-coloured parterres ; 
not for him would the roses bloom or the creeping-plants spread 
themselves over bank and rock. But upon the whole he was not 
discontented. Very few people who are busy all day long have 
leisure to be discontented, and although the small amenities and 
luxuries of life are pleasant, it is wonderful how little they have 
to do with happiness. Matthew was so fond of pretty things and 
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comfortable surroundings that the fact of his being able to dis- 
pense with them was in itself a pleasure to him. 

In these days he frequented the Wilverton Club more than of 
yore, sometimes obtaining there the ridiculously early or prepos- 
terously late substitute for dinner with which he could not ask his 
landlady to provide him, and there he often encountered Mr. Frere, 
whose custom it was to drop in for a rubber of whist or an hour’s 
conversation towards evening. One afternoon in spring the old 
gentleman met him, as he was entering, and said: 

‘You're the very man I was looking for. I can’t get any sleep 
at night, and I believe I’ve got a touch of lumbago, and my liver’s 
all wrong, and in short I want overhauling generally. Couldn’t 
you come back and dine with us for once? You must eat your 
dinner somewhere, you know, and I'll give you a lift out. Mrs. 
Frere would like to see you too. Not that she’s exactly ill; but 
she wants cheering up, and so do I, goodness knows!’ 

Indeed, it soon appeared that cheering up, rather than medi- 
cine, was what the family chiefly stood in need of. Mr. Frere 
explained, on the way to Hayes Park, what it was that had put his 
liver out of order and had ruffled the serenity of his wife’s usually 
equable temper. 

‘I’m sure I’m no advocate for forcing girls to marry against 
their will,’ he grumbled, ‘and when Anne was fool enough to 
reject Baxendale, not a word did I say, except to tell her that she 
didn’t seem to know on which side her bread was buttered. But 
I did think he would have given her a second chance. So did her 
mother. She kept on saying, “ Don’t worry her, George”—as if 
I ever worried anybody !—‘“ and she will come round in time.” 
And now hang me if the fellow isn’t going to be married at once 
to some confounded widow or other who has picked him up in 
London! Upon my word, it’s enough to make a bishop blaspheme ! 
And on top of it all I get about a dozen bills from Harry’s trades- 
men for the deuce knows what rubbish that he ordered before he 
went to India. I do assure you, Austin, there are moments when 
I wish I had never had any children at all. Don’t tell Mrs. Frere 
that I said so, though ; she thinks me unfeeling enough as it is.’ 

Mrs. Frere did not think that, nor in truth was it her wont to 
ascribe any blame to the peppery little husband who remained her 
lover after so many years of married life; but Matthew found her 
more dejected than he had ever seen her before, and it was evident 
that she did not acquit Anne of unfeeling conduct. 
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‘I can’t deny that it is a dreadful disappointment,’ she sighed, 
after Matthew had joined her in the drawing-room, of which she 
was the sole occupant. ‘From what Emma Baxendale eG 
Sir William himself!—I did quite hope that he would have bee 
more constant. And the provoking part of it is, that Anne is as 
pleased as possible. She does try to look contrite and submissive ; 
but you know what an unmanageable face she has. From her 
childhood up she has never been able to deceive an infant. I still 
believe that if that tiresome man had only had the patience to 
wait until next summer, she would have yielded. She must have 
been thinking of yielding, or she wouldn’t be so obviously rejoiced 
now.’ . 
When Anne came in to dinner, her aspect coincided so. 
amusingly with the description given of it by Mrs. Frere that 
Matthew could not help being tickled, although his sympathies 
were entirely with the disobedient daughter. The expression of 
her countenance was akin to that which all butlers must have 
noticed scores of times upon the features of those to whom they 
have addressed the welcome formula ‘Not at home.’ The expect- 
ant visitor has done his duty; it is no fault of his that he is 
turned away from the door ; he departs rejoicing, but, for the sake 
of decency, disguises his glee beneath a thin veil of regret. Anne, 
to be sure, had not quite done her duty; but possibly she had 
contemplated doing it under certain contingencies, and now, 
behold! the shadow of those impending contingencies had been 
removed from her path. No wonder she breathed more freely, 
and no wonder she was anxious to make such amends as she could 
by dutiful conduct towards the parents whose hopes had been 
frustrated. 

The old people were comically displeased with her, and showed 
their displeasure by resolutely ignoring the small attentions with 
which she plied them during dinner. Too kind-hearted to bully 
or reproach their daughter, they nevertheless felt that such 
perversity as hers ought not to be allowed to pass wholly un- 
punished ; so they pretended not to hear when she spoke to them 
omitted to thank her for the eagerness with which she anticipated 
their wants, and kept her out of the conversation in a pointed 
manner. 

So little mystery had been made about the whole business that 
when Matthew approached her at the end of the long drawing- 
room after dinner, Mr. and Mrs, Frere having settled down to a 
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game of bésique by the fireside, she said, without any embarrass- 
ment : 

‘I am in disgrace, you see; but this time the blame does not 
lie entirely with me, so that I can’t feel as I did some months 
ago. Do you think I am a monster of selfishness ?’ 

‘Frightful!’ answered Matthew; ‘I never heard of a more 
flagrant case of egoism. How you could hesitate for a moment to 
provide your parents with a wealthy son-in-law and your brothers 
with excellent covert-shooting, when all you were asked to do was 
to put your personal inclinations out of the question, is more than 
I can understand.’ 

‘It is all very well to laugh, but you know that if you had 
been in my place, you would have put your personal inclinations 
out of the question at once. Well, I can’t help it; I am not 
constituted as you are, and I shall never be able to do the heroic 
things that you do. Is it true that old Mr. Litton is dying ?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ answered Matthew. ‘He seems to me to 
be growing more feeble and apathetic; but as far as I know, he 
may live for some years yet. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because I suppose that when he does die, Mr. Jerome’s debts 
will be paid and you will be allowed to go home again.’ 

‘You choose to assume that Jerome has debts and that the 
payment of them is some concern of mine,’ remarked Matthew. 
‘I never told you that that was the case.’ 

‘And you never denied it, because you couldn’t tell an untruth. 
I am not hoping for Mr. Litton’s death ; if he can still enjoy life, 
let him enjoy it as long as possible, poor old man! But Ido hope 
that he won’t disappoint his nephew by leaving all his property to 
some charity.’ 

‘It is not usual to dispose of a large country house and a 
considerable landed estate in that way,’ answered Matthew, 
laughing. ‘I wish I were as sure of your being a rich woman 
some day as I am that Leonard Jerome will be a rich man.’ 

‘Why should you wish me to be a rich woman? Am I so 
much greedier of riches than you are? If I had been—but I am 
sick of talking about myself and my perverted ideas, concluded 
Anne impatiently, as she rose and moved to a seat nearer the 
bésique-players, by way of putting an end to the conversation. 

Now, whether it was desirable or undesirable that Mr. Litton’s 
spirit should be released from the prison-house of an ailing body, 
certain it was that the inhabitants of Wilverton Grange did not 
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expect to keep their master with them much longer. Dr. Jennings 
had told them plainly that the end was in sight; and Matthew 
himself, who called at the Grange a few days after this, was struck 
by the old man’s pallor and air of exhaustion. 

‘I am very tired to-day, Austin,’ Mr, Litton said. ‘I have 
been making a fresh will, and making wills is tiring work. 
Especially when one has no means of knowing whether one has 
done the right thing or not.’ 

‘Oh, I have no doubt that you have done the right thing, 
Matthew declared. 

‘I don’t see how you can be free from doubt about a matter of 
which you know nothing. Iam not free from doubt, and yet I 
know as much as I am ever likely to know on this side of the 
grave. Do you ever hear from Leonard ?’ 

‘Well, no; it is rather a long time since he last wrote to me.’ 

‘He never writes to me; but I hear things through the 
servants. He and his wife are living a cat and dog life, I under- 
stand. It serves them right; they are only reaping what they 
have sown, like the rest of us. They wouldn’t get on any better 
together if they had plenty of money, I suppose.’ 

‘I don’t know that: most of the quarrels that one hears about 
are connected more or less directly with money. At all events, 
the want of it is apt to turn people’s tempers sour.’ 

‘ Ah, it cuts both ways; the possession of it doesn’t tend to 
make a man amiable or to increase his affection for his fellow-men, 
ITassure you. A curious thing is that, little as I care for money, 
and little as it has ever done for me, I don’t half like the thought 
of handing it over to somebody else. My own wish, I believe, 
would be to leave this place and a corresponding income to you. 
Oh, don’t look alarmed ; I haven’t done that, and I am not going 
to do it: eccentricity must have limits. But I would rather 
think of you as living here than of—than of those who will come 
after me. What does it matter, when all’s said and done? I 
shall know nothing about it.’ 

‘Your best plan,’ returned Matthew cheerfully, ‘is to go on 
living here yourself. And there is no reason that I know of why 
you shouldn't.’ 

‘My dear Austin,’ said the old man, straightening himself a 
little in his chair and gazing with keen, sunken eyes into the 
other’s face, ‘do you suppose that I should have acquiesced as I 
have done in certain transactions which I have not invited you to 
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explain unless I had been perfectly well aware that I was near the 
finish? I looked on and said nothing, because I knew that my 
death would set things straight, and because I wanted to see 
whether there was any gratitude in that fellow or not. I can’t 
say that I am surprised at finding that there is none.’ 

‘Why have you always repelled him ?’ asked Matthew sorrow- 
fully. ‘ You yourself say that we must reap as we sow.’ 

Mr. Litton made no reply for some time. ‘I was very fond of 
him when he was a boy,’ he said musingly at length. ‘He was a 
nice boy—active and manly, and clever too. But he has chosen 
to throw away all his gifts. I daresay I have been harsh with 
him ; I didn’t think it wise to spoil him. But it is not to me 
alone that he has shown himself selfish and ungrateful. Of course 
it is possible—just possible—that he may turn over a new leaf. 
Anyhov, he had better be sent for, I suppose.’ 

Matthew placed the interpretation which he had been meant 
to place upon this remark and wrote to Leonard the same evening. 

‘I de not myself believe that your uncle’s life is in any 
immediate danger,’ was the form in which he worded his summons, 
‘but he is in low spirits about himself and he wants you, though 
he is too proud to tell you so. I hope you won’t be too proud to 
offer yourself to him.’ 

Three days later Leonard appeared in person to assure Matthew 
laughingly that pride of that description was far too expensive a 
luxury for him to indulge in. 

‘I’ve seen Jennings,’ he added, ‘and I should imagine, from 
what he says, that the closing scene was imminent. As for Uncle 
Richard, he received me about as cordially as a badger receives a 
terrier. He asked whether I had come to make arrangements 
for the funeral, and hoped I should approve of his last will and 
testament when I saw it. I said I hoped so too; whereupon he 
requested me to get out of his sight. Nice, conciliatory sort of 
old person, that uncle of mine. He didn’t allow me to leave the 
room before he had told me some agreeable home truths.’ 

‘You must bear with him,’ said Matthew; ‘he is old and ill, 
and you have tried him in more ways than one. Besides, his bark 
is worse than his bite.’ 

‘I sincerely trust so; still I must confess that I don’t enjoy 
being barked at. I get about as much of that as I can stand on 
the domestic hearth. Sometimes I wonder whether any man was 
ever so barked at before upon such slight provocation. Lilian’s 
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last grievance is that I have turned you out of house and home. 
Now, I ask you, as a truthful man, is that the case? Was there 
the very smallest necessity for your letting your house and going 
into these beastly lodgings? Hasn’t everything turned out exactly 
as I told you it would, and isn’t it certain that your advance will 
be repaid before the summer is over ?’ 

The aggrieved tone in which these questions were put was 
matched by Matthew’s reply, which likewise took an interrogative 
form. 

‘What made you tell her anything about it?’ the latter 
asked ; ‘I thought the matter was to be one entirely between our- 
selves,’ 

‘TI didn’t tell her; she found out. Womenare as sure to find 
out everything as they are to be found out themselves in the long 
run. Moreover, I must say that, if you wanted the secret kept, 
you set about keeping it in a funny sort of way. Whatever Uncle 
Richard may be, he is not a simpleton, and it was easy enough for 
him to guess, by putting two and two together, why a man with 
an increasing practice was compelled to cut down expenses all of a 
sudden. Not that you were really compelled to do any such 
thing; that’s the provoking part of it !’ 

Matthew hung his head. He felt that Leonard had some just 
cause for complaint against him, and he hardly knew how to justify 
himself. 

‘ Well,’ he said, after a minute, ‘I am sorry if I let the cat out 
of the bag, but I still think that I was right to exercise a little 
forethought. To speak openly, I had to consider what my position 
would be in the event of my having to do without the interest of 
10,000/. for three or four years.’ 

‘As if I had ever dreamt of inflicting such a penance upon 
you!’ 

‘I know you never dreamt of it, my dear fellow ; still I had to 
take possibilities into account. I thought at the time-—and I 
haven’t changed my opinion yet—that your uncle was and is free 
from any organic disease. If there is any absolute reason why he 
should not live for another ten years, I do not know of it.’ 

‘You don’t mean that!’ exclaimed Leonard, in consternation ; 
‘ you are not speaking seriously.’ 

‘I am speaking quite seriously ; but of course, as I am not Mr. 
Litton’s doctor, I have nothing to form an opinion upon, except 
the evidence of my eyes,’ 
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‘ Ah, well, that’s true,’ observed Leonard, drawing a breath of 
relief. ‘And Jennings says he may drop off his perch at any 
moment.’ 

‘Exactly so; and that is why I wanted you to come down,’ 
answered Matthew, whose nerves were set on edge by such speeches; 
‘but I suppose it isn’t necessary to keep on reminding him that 
his health is in a precarious state.’ 

‘ Not in the least ; and I haven’t reminded him of it. It was 
he who first introduced the subject. All the same, I hope he 
won't keep me here long. As you may imagine, I am eager to 
return to my happy home and my devoted wife.’ 

He continued for some little time to make his hearer wince by 
discoursing about Lilian in this sarcastic strain. Sarcasm was not 
his strong point and he overdid the thing painfully; but it was 
at least abundantly clear that he was both angry and unhappy. 
Matthew said very little, finding it impossible to judge from a 
one-sided report whether Leonard or Lilian was responsible for the 
deplorable condition of affairs hinted at; only he noticed, with 
sorrow, that his friend had deteriorated mentally and physically. 
The healthy, careless young fellow had become an anxious, irri- 
table and somewhat sallow-faced man ; he had put on flesh and his 
eyes were no longer clear. 

‘Worry, late hours, and too much eating and drinking, I sup- 
pose,’ was the physician’s unspoken verdict. ‘What helpless 
machines we all are, and what small cause any one of us has to 
crow over another! Well, I daresay he will get rid of his worries 
soon ; for the old man doesn’t seem to cling to life.’ 

Aloud he said: ‘I must be off on my rounds now; I will look 
you and your uncle up in a day or two. Meanwhile, try to be 
kind and pleasant with him—if for no other reason, because it is 
quite upon the cards that he may execute a fresh will yet.’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
PROVIDENCE OR NEMESIS. 


MATrHEw’s landlady gave it as her opinion that if Mr. Austin 
was curing other people, he was assuredly killing himself. ‘Up 
till all hours, eatin’ of his dinner where he can and when he can, 
tearin’ about in that dog-cart of his, whether ’tis rain or shine— 
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flesh and blood can’t ’old out against such ways,’ she told one of 
her cronies. ‘I can’t complain of his givin’ trouble; but as for 
makin’ of him comfortable, I put it to you whether I can under- 
take it, with on’y myself and the girl to look after him and the 
ground-floor fam’ly. Glad shall I be when he gets back into his 
own ’ouse! What ever he wanted to let it to them Jews for— 
coinin’ money as he must be—is more than I can account for, 
and a nice job ’twould be if I was to’ave him fall ill on my ’ands!’ 

Matthew, though a little fagged at times, was in no danger of 
falling ill; but he certainly had a very long list of patients, and 
so some days elapsed before he found time to inquire after his old 
friend at’ Wilverton Grange. When he did so, he was able to 
obtain information from the best authority ; for, as chance would 
have it, he encountered Dr. Jennings at the foot of the staircase. 
Amicable relations had always subsisted between the two rival 
practitioners, although the elder did not quite approve, and per- 
haps could hardly be expected to approve, of his colleague’s 
friendly visits to Mr. Litton. In his heart of hearts he suspected 
Matthew of sometimes giving advice gratis ; but not even to his 
wife had he confessed that he entertained such unworthy sus- 
picions. Upon the present occasion he was very polite, suave 
and oracular, giving it to be understood that his patient was, if 
anything, a shade better, but abstaining from the mention of 
details. 

‘IT have told Mr. Jerome that, while this cold wind lasts, his 
uncle should not leave his bedroom,’ he said. ‘ Great care and 
complete rest : if these instructions are adhered to, we may—er— 
hope for the best, I believe. I do not think that Mr. Litton 
ought to see many people just now.’ 

‘Oh, then-I won’t go upstairs,’ answered Matthew. 

Dr. Jennings spread out his plump hands, closed his eyes and 
smiled deprecatingly. ‘My dear sir, pray do not take me as 
laying any prohibition upon you. I do not know what subjects 
you are in the habit of discussing with our friend. Sometimes I 
have noticed that he was a little agitated after his interviews with 
you; but that may have been pure coincidence. I feel convinced 
that I may rely upon your discretion as I would upon my own. 
Good morning.’ 

Many and many a time afterwards did Matthew regret that he 
had not taken the hint thus delicately conveyed and left the 
house with his bland fellow-physician; but he knew perfectly 
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well that a visit from him could not do Mr. Litton any harm, 
and he was anxious to hear how the uncle and nephew were 
getting on together. Presently, therefore, he was ushered into 
the long and lofty bedroom where Leonard was sitting with the 
old gentleman, and a hasty glance from one to the other convinced 
him that they were not getting on together at all. 

‘Don’t let me detain you,’ Mr. Litton said, holding out a 
welcoming hand to Matthew, while with the other he waved his 
nephew impatiently away. ‘There is nothing for you to do 
either indoors or out of doors, I am afraid; but I presume that 
you would rather be anywhere about the premises than here.’ 

Leonard looked at the new-comer with.a slight elevation of 
his eyebrows and shoulders, as who should say, ‘ You see what I 
have to put up with’; but he answered good-humouredly enough, 
‘Tl leave Austin to entertain you, then. If you want me later 
on, I shall not be far away.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ returned the old man, speaking in dry, 
harsh accents, ‘ but I do not know why you should think that I 
am likely to want you. Haven’t you just heard from Jennings 
that the alarming symptoms have disappeared ?’ 

When the door had closed behind Leonard, he asked: ‘ Ought 
I to beg pardon all round, do you think? Jennings has been 
comforting me with sanguine. assurances, and my disconsolate 
nephew has been laughing on the wrong side of his mouth. Per- 
haps the least I can do is to offer to pay his railway fare from 
London and back.’ 

‘Well, Iam very glad to hear that you are better and that 
Dr. Jennings thinks so,’ said Matthew, judging it best to ignore 
observations to which he could not reply at once honestly and 
agreeably. 

‘What !—although you know that there will be a legacy for 
you when my will is read? My dear Austin, you surprise me!’ 

‘Come, Mr. Litton ; I haven’t done anything to deserve that 
sneer.’ 

‘Well, well! I beg your pardon, then. If I am not to 
apologise to you for my indecent tenacity of life, let me apologise 
for my bad manners. Perhaps you will admit that, under all the 
circumstances, a little irritation is pardonable. I don’t complain 
of that fellow for wishing to enter upon his inheritance; but he 
might have the good grace to look rather less woebegone when he 
is told that I may survive a few weeks longer.’ 
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‘You see what you are determined to see in his face. If he 

looked delighted, you would say that he was trying to humbug 
you.’ 
‘H’m!—should I? It is certain that he wouldn’t look de- 
lighted unless he was trying to.humbug me. Possibly he is not 
so very much more contemptible than the average human being, 
and possibly I may give him rather greater cause to bless my 
memory than he would have if I were to die to-night. There 
will be time yet to send for the lawyer once more, it seems. You 
have no idea, Austin, what a strange sensation it is to be so near 
death and yet to feel as well as I do at the present moment. I 
have no pain; there is nothing the matter with me that I am 
conscious of, except a certain languor. And, quite between our- 
selves, I don’t want to die; though there is no reason that I can 
think of why I should want to live.’ 

‘A man must be very unhappy or in very great pain before he 
wishes to die,’ said Matthew. 

‘I suppose so, How can people sing the hymns that they 
do in church about longing for the New Jerusalem and so forth 
without laughing! Imagine some breathless messenger darting 
in among the devout congregation with the news that an earth- 
quake was imminent. What a stampede there would be, headed 
by the parson! For my own part, I have never had any curiosity 
to behold the City of the Blest, nor any expectation of taking up 
my residence there. Looking back upon the past, I consider that 
I have done my duty fairly well. I have committed no great 
sins, having had no great temptations. My sins of omission have 
been more numerous, no doubt ; still it would be absurd to say 
that I have earned an eternity of suffering. Dives, you know, 
was sent to Hell upon the express ground that he had had his 
share of good things on earth and that it was somebody else’s 
turn now. At any rate, three score years and ten would square 
matters between him and Lazarus—supposing, of course, that 
Lazarus found it enjoyable to repose in Abraham’s bosom and do 
nothing for so long a period. I am shocking you, I see.’ 

‘You do shock me a little,’ confessed Matthew frankly ; ‘it is 
so easy to turn matters of faith into ridicule by pretending to 
interpret imagerv literally. I don’t think you really mean what 
you imply either.’ 

‘What do I imply? That I can’t accept the doctrine of 
Communism, and that I can’t for the life of me see what other 
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doctrine is involved in that parable? You, I suspect, are a bit of 
a Communist at heart; but I am quite sure that His Holiness 
the Pope, with his Peter’s pence, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with his £15,000 a year, are nothing of the sort. Priests 
and sceptics, theologians and philosophers, we none of us have 
the most distant idea of what our future state will be, and I 
presume that is why we are so desperately unwilling to enter 
upon it.’ 

Matthew stated his own simple creed, to which it may be 
hoped that neither the Pope nor the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would have taken much exception. If he did not convince his 
hearer, whose long life had been spent chiefly in reading and who 
had the origin and development of most dogmas at his fingers’ 
ends, he at least increased the esteem and affection with which 
the latter already regarded him. 

‘ You are a good man, my dear Austin,’ Mr. Litton wound up 
the dialogue by saying. ‘I wish with all my heart you were 
related to me, so that I might have some plausible excuse for 
leaving the Grange to you.’ 

‘I assure you I shouldn’t like it,’ answered Matthew; ‘I have 
neither the training nor the tastes of a country gentleman. 
Leonard, you may depend upon it, will make a far better master 
here than I ever should.’ 

‘Who told you that he was going to be master here? He 
may or he may not succeed me; I have not made up my mind 
yet. In any case he will inherit quite as much as he deserves. 
You may console him by telling him that from me, if you like.’ 

Matthew did not repeat these exact words, but when, after 
taking his leave, he came upon Leonard sauntering listlessly 
about the garden, with his hands in his pockets, he felt entitled 
to state that Mr. Litton had no intention of disinheriting his 
nephew. 

‘Oh, I never supposed that he would cut me off with a shilling,’ 
Leonard answered somewhat ungraciously; ‘the question is 
whether he means to leave me money enough to keep up a place 
like this. If he doesn’t, I shall sell the place, that’s all.’ 

‘You had better not say so to him.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem to matter much what I say to him; he would 
pick a quarrel with an angel from Heaven! Shall I go back to 
him now, or do you think he might be left to vent his seid 
temper upon his valet for the next few hours ?’ 
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‘A dying man must be allowed some privileges,’ Matthew 
began. 

‘But, confound it all! he isn’t dying. At least, he declares 
he isn’t.’ 

‘Let him have his privileges, all the same. If I were you, 
I should go and sit with him. Whatever he may pretend, he does 
really like having somebody to talk to, and I think he will be 
pleased if you go to him of your own accord.’ 

‘I don’t believe he wants me,’ said Leonard rather sullenly ; 
‘you heard the amiable speech with which he turned me out of 
the room just now. He takes it for granted that I am only here 
for the purpose of dutifully closing his eyes—and the worst of it 
is that he is not in the least mistaken. Anyhow, I think I'll go 
for a stroll before I face him again.’ 

As matters turned out, it was very unfortunate for Leonard 
that he did not adhere to that resolution. He was cross and 
dispirited ; he knew that he was not in the frame of mind to 
listen patiently to his uncle’s caustic remarks, and a little fresh 
air and exercise would doubtless have done him good. But in 
the history of individuals, as in the history of the world, trifles 
play an important part, and it was a trifle that made him decide, 
after Matthew had left him, to return to the house, instead of 
stretching his legs with a long walk. He was nearing the stable- 
yard when a groom rode out, and stopping for a moment to look 
at the horse, he asked carelessly : 

‘Where are you off to, John?’ 

‘Telegram for London, sir,’ answered the man, exhibiting the 
slip of paper, upon which Leonard’s eye caught the name of his 
uncle’s lawyer. 

He walked on, while the groom trotted down the drive; but 
at the end of a hundred yards or so he paused and turned on his 
heel. ‘What fresh atrocity is that old brute meditating now?’ 
he wondered. ‘I expect he has told Austin something, and if it’s 
anything unpleasant, he won’t be able to deny himself the pleasure 
of telling me. Perhaps, after all, I had better go in and find out 
what this means.’ 

What it meant was that Mr. Litton had almost made up his 
mind to execute a will considerably more favourable to Leonard’s 
interests than that which already existed; but nobody would 
have guessed as much from the reception that he accorded to his 
nephew. 
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‘ This is an unexpected honour,’ he sneered. ‘Have you any- 
thing particular to say—or to ask for ?’ 

‘I thought you might be rather dull all by yourself,’ answered 
Leonard shortly. 

‘What kindly solicitude! No, I don’t feel much duller than 
I have felt for the last twenty or thirty years, thank you, and I 
don’t feel much worse in health. Iam sure. you will be glad to 
hear that.’ 

‘Good heavens! hasn’t this sort of thing been said often 
enough ?’ exclaimed Leonard, at the end of his patience. ‘ Let 
it be agreed and acknowledged that I am waiting anxiously for 
you to draw your last breath, and let us try to talk about some- 
thing else !’ 

‘ By all means,’ replied the old man, smiling grimly. * What 
would you like to talk about? I am no authority upon sport, I 
haven’t kept myself informed as to matters of social gossip, and 
politics, I am afraid, don’t interest you. Perhaps it would interest 
you to hear that I have just telegraphed for my lawyer and that, 
when he comes, I shall instruct him to draw up a new will 
for me.’ 

‘Of course it would interest me to hear what the provisions 
of your new will are to be; but I don’t suppose you mean to 
tell me.’ 

‘Oh, I might, if I were pressed. Half the pleasure of cutting 
out a thoroughly undeserving expectant is lost when one reflects 
that one will not be present to see his long face at the reading of 
the will.’ 

‘I don’t know what you call undeserving,’ said Leonard, turn- 
ing rather white. 

‘You don’t, eh? Well, I call a man who deliberately wastes 
his whole life undeserving ; I call a man who steals his best 
friend’s sweetheart undeserving ; I call a man who, not content 
with that achievement, proceeds to sponge upon his best friend 
for money undeserving. I may be wrong; but that would, to 
my mind, be a tolerably final definition of an undeserving person.’ 

‘It would be a mere waste of time to protest against your flat- 
tering estimate of me,’ said Leonard. ‘May I venture to inquire 
what form of punishment you propose to inflict upon the monster 
that you describe ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t pretend to have the power of inflicting adequate 
punishments: Nemesis or Providence usually undertakes .jobs of 
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that kind. But I should say that such a man as I have spoken of 
might think himself lucky if, on the death of an uncle whose 
wishes he had never troubled himself to consult, he came into a 
legacy of 1,000/. Or shall we put it at 2,000/., to clear ourselves 
from all suspicion of rancour ?’ 

This was worse than the worst that Leonard had eyer contem- 
plated. He did not perceive that the old man was simply amusing 
himself with a somewhat grisly jest; he really believed that he 
was being threatened with the loss of what he had counted upon 
as a certainty, and the blood rose to his head. 

‘By God!’ he exclaimed, ‘you shall never make such a will 
as that !” 

‘How are you going to prevent me from doing what I please 
with my own?’ asked Mr. Litton, bending forward and rubbing 
his hands-together. ‘Thank you for displaying yourself to me in 
your true colours, though. I feel amply compensated now for my 
inability to return here with the mourners after my funeral.’ 

It may have been the old fellow’s chuckling, malicious laugh 
that maddened Leonard; it must, in any case, have been some 
sudden access of madness that prompted him to grip his tormentor 
by both elbows and shake him violently. The moment that he 
had committed this unmanly assault a reaction set in, and he fell 
back, trembling and overwhelmed with shame. 

Mr. Litton was trembling too. His face became of a ghastly 
grey hue, his lips turned blue; twice he struggled to speak, and 
then sank in a heap upon his chair, his jaw dropping and a glassy 
film overspreading his eyes. 

Leonard Jerome was neither a coward nor a fool. More than 
once in the course of his life he had found himself in situations 
sufficiently trying to the nerves, and his presence of mind had 
never failed him. But now he stood for several minutes, as if 
paralysed, staring stupidly at the huddled-up figure in the arm- 
chair, while a cold sweat broke out upon his forehead. He knew 
quite well what had happened ; he knew that his uncle was dead ; 
he knew—or, at any rate, he believed—that his own position was 
a perilous one, and that it behoved him to take some measures in 
order to secure his personal safety. Yet he remained motionless 
and helpless. He kept on repeating to himself, ‘ He is dead, and 
I have killed him! He is dead, and I have killed him!’ But- 
beyond that point his brain refused to work. He had just sense 
enough left to abstain from ringing the bell—just sense enough to 
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be aware that, if one of the servants were to enter the room at 
that moment, his guilt would be legible upon his scared counte- 
nance. 

Then on a sudden it flashed across him that nobody knew of 
his having returned to his uncle’s bedroom. Why should anybody 
ever know? The question had hardly formed itself in his mind 
before he turned and fled. Presently he was in the great, dim, 
empty library: he had dropped into one of the leather-covered 
arm-chairs and was trying to think. Surely he was not a mur- 
derer! Of course he was not: it would be preposterous to accuse 
himself or allow himself to be accused of that. But he certainly 
would not be accused, since there was no evidence of any sort or 
kind. And beyond all doubt the poor old man was dead ; so that 
raising a disturbance and sending for the doctor would do no good 
in the world. He had died, too, without altering his will. Readers 
will be glad to hear that Leonard experienced a shock of self- 
reproach when this aspect of the case presented itself to him, 
although they will easily understand that self-reproach is not 
always incompatible with self-congratulation. By degrees his 
pulse resumed its normal regularity and his head grew clear. 
There was really no need for agitation or forethought: all he had 
to do was to slip quietly out of the house, return from his walk in 
half an hour or so, and display some natural consternation on being 
informed of the enhenaty which had occurred during his absence. 

‘What a mercy it is,’ said he to himself, as he stepped out 
through one of the dining-room windows and made for the shelter 
of the adjacent shrubbery, ‘that I told Austin I was going for a 
stroll! All the same, I wish to heaven I had kept my word !’ 

He was likely to wish that to the end of his days. That he 
would ever be charged with having brought about his uncle’s death 
was in the last degree improbable ; but that he would escape all 
punishment for what he had done was, it may safely be asserted, 
impossible. As Mr. Litton had remarked, ‘ Nemesis or Providence 
usually undertakes jobs of that kind,’ and jobs undertaken by 
‘Nemesis or Providence’ are pretty sure to be successfully carried 
out. 


(To be continued.) 











